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Students had a blast at 
Hampdenfest last weekend 
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Alcohol initiative aims 
lo make parties safer 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 


As part 
ing efforts 
fight alco- 
hol abuse, 
the newly 
formed Al- 
cohol Strat- 


of its ongo- 
this year to 


“We want to work 


with [students] to 


these partnerships are 
being pursued. First, the 
Office of the Student/ 
Community Liaison has 
revived its off-campus 
event reg- 
istration 
program, 
which had 
shrunk 


egy Group, in recent 
led by Vice makesurethatthey years. 
Provost for é Student 
Student have the party, but eS nenpa 
Affairs they havetohaveit who plan 
pur es eatale? on having 
enberger, : an off-cam- 
is strength- —JonWalter, pus event 
ening ef- can fill 
forts to Student/ out a form 
reach out — Community Liaison Prior to the 
to Greek event, and 
Life ond (poem they will 
other  stu- be con- 
dent orga- tacted by | 


nizations that hold off- 
campus events. 


Several avenues for 


SGA creates 
Facebook 
page lor 
feedback 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
For The News-Letter 


At its weekly meeting 


on Tuesday, the Student | 


Government Association 
(SGA) passed a viewpoint 


neutrality bill, which will | 


allow all student groups 
to apply for equivalent 


amounts of funding. Al- | 
still | 


though SGA can 
deny a group’s request for 
additional funding, they 
cannot do so on the basis 
of the group’s agenda or 
mission. 


the 


its new Facebook page | 
“WTE [What to Fix] Hop- | 
kins,” which launched on 


Sunday. 
Executive President 
Janice Bonsu _ reintro- | 


duced the bill on view- 
point neutrality, which 


was discussed but not | 


week. 
ad- 


last 
bill 


voted on 


This 


dressed funding issues | 


brought forth by Ad- 
vocacy and Awareness 
See WTF, pace A4 


the Student/Community 
Liaison, Jon Walter. 
Walter then discusses 
the measures that the 
group has in place to en- 
sure that the event pro- 
ceeds safely. He remains 
on duty throughout the 


evening to address re- 


}-ported noise complaints 


and other issues to pre- 
vent the need for Balti- 
more City Police to get 
involved. 

“I make contact with 


| the event host(s) to remind 
| them of the student code 


of conduct, the expecta- 
tions of the community 
and being a good neigh- 
bor,” Walter wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
See ALCOHOL, pace A5 


By WILL ANDERSON 
For The News-Letter 


The Black Student 
Union (BSU) held a pro- 
test Sept. 18 in response to 
the fatal shooting of Mi- 
chael Brown, an African- 
American 18-year-old, by 
white police officer Dar- 
ren Wilson in Ferguson, 
Mo. on Aug. 9. 

The silent and peace- 
ful protest started in the 
Keyser Quad near Gilman 
Hall with demonstrators 
of varying races and ages. 
Hopkins students and 
professors stood along- 
side Baltimore citizens 
and held up protest signs. 


The BSU’s signs in- 
cluded statements such 
as “Black Lives Mat- 
ter,” “Would You Shoot 
Me?” and “Martin Didn’t 
March For This,” refer- 
ring to Martin Luther 
King, Jr. One sign also 
read “Hands Up, Don’t 
Shoot,” which has be- 
come a common slogan 
for Ferguson reactionary 
protests across the coun- 
try and refers to that fact 
that Brown had his hands 
up when Wilson shot 
him. 

“We hope what we do 
here will speak louder than 
words,” senior BSU mem- 
ber Tierra Langley said. 


Hopkins students march in climate rally 


| By ANNABEL LYMAN 
For The News-Letter 
More than 400,000 


| people filled New York’s 
| streets on Sunday for the 


People’s Climate March, 


| the largest climate march 


SGA also discussed | 
logistics regarding 


; 
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in history. 

“The number of people 
there was mind-boggling,” 
Nikita Singh, president of 
Students for Environmen- 
tal Action (SEA) said. 

Participation extended 
beyond the borders of 


COURTESY OF ABBY ANNEAR 
Hopkins students joined 400,000 for the People’s Climate March. 


‘B4, 


} 


New York. Throughout the 


separate countries staged 
a total of 2,808 rallies call- 
ing for climate action. 

Organizers of the 
People’s Climate March 
were volunteers 
around the world who 
came together through 
a model of open-source 
participation. 

“The goal of the Great 
March for Climate Ac- 
tion is to change the heart 
and mind of the American 
people, our elected lead- 
ers and people across the 
world to act now to ad- 
dress the climate crisis,” 
the organization’s website 
reads. 

They carried out their 
mission in collaboration 


See MARCH, pace AS 
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Students, professors and community members joined the Black Student Union last week to protest the events in Ferguson, Mo. this August. 


Black Student Union protests Brown shooting 


Protesters circled the 
quad slowly, and many 
passing Hopkins students 
stopped to read the signs 
and ask questions. 

“The brings 
awareness to the world 
right here from JHU. [The] 
focus here often gets lost,” 
junior Dan Adler said. 

There was a police pres- 
ence of eight Baltimore 
police officers on campus 
and on N. Charles Street, 


protest 


as well as several cam- 
pus security personnel 
clumped near the demon- 
strators. An approached 
officer stated that he was 
not allowed to comment 
on the protest. 

Once the protesters ar- 
rived at N. Charles Street, 
they lined up along both 
sides of the median, 
standing in silence and 
showing their signs or 

See BROWN, PAGE A6 


“Its On Us” 


combats 


college rape culture 


By SERA YOO 
For The News-Letter 
The 


White House 


| launched the “It’s On Us” 
weekend, citizens in 166 | 


public awareness cam- 
paign on Friday to encour- 
age students — and espe- 
cially male students — to 
actively prevent sexual as- 


| sault on college campuses. 
from | 


The campaign seeks 
to increase awareness 
and to motivate both men 
and women to intervene 
when they witness sexual 
assault and harassment. 

“As we're talking 
about ‘It’s On Us, we 
know that many organi- 
zations, schools and cam- 
pus communities have 
their own campaigns 
— existing campaigns to 
raise awareness. It’s on 
us to focus on empower- 
ing those hard efforts and 
energizing new ones,” 
Senior White House Ad- 


visor on Violence Against 
Women Lynn Rosenthal 
said in a press conference 
on Monday. “It’s on us so 
groups will be working 
closely with all state cul- 
tures to use effective or- 
ganizing tools and create 
outreach to engage every- 
one in ending sexual as- 
sault on campus.” 

The campaign was 
launched with a Public 
Service Announcement 
featuring several celebri- 
ties, including actors Jon 
Hamm, Kerry Washing- 
ton and Joel McHale. 

“The campaign reflects 
the belief that sexual as- 
sault isn’t just an issue 
involving a crime com- 
mitted by a perpetrator 
against a victim, but one 
in which the rest of us 
also have a role to play,” 
a White House press re- 
lease stated. 

See IT’S ON US, pace A5 
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By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Hopkins Raas 2014, a 
celebration of the Hin- 
du festival of Navratri 
through music and dance, 
took place in the Glass 
Pavilion in Levering Hall 
on Sept. 20 from 6:30 p.m. 
until 11 p.m. The Indian 
Graduate Students’ Asso- 
ciation (IGSA), the Hop- 
kins Bengali Organization 
(HBO), the JHU Hindu 
Students Council (HSC) 
and South Asian Students 
at Hopkins (SASH) jointly 
coordinated the event. A 
diverse crowd of students, 


ing,” Eusman said. 

After the Garba had 
ended and the tradition- 
al prayer ceremony had 
been conducted, attend- 
ees were served a catered 
buffet of Indian delicacies 
from Indigma, includ- 
ing samosas, chole, saag 
paneer and gulab jamun. 
Seated on the floor of 
the Glass Pavilion, those 
present listened to lively 
Indian music as they ate 
their meal. 

The next portion of the 
evening’s dancing was in 
the Dandiya Raas form, 
which involved the use of 
pairs of 18-inch long sticks 


known as dandiyas. Dan- | 


Indian and non-Indian diya dance traditionally 
alike, gathered on anopen represents scenes of Holi 
Dandiya and leela 
Raas_ and of Krishna | 
edie a el beat breathtaking and Radha, 
dance floor, and it is 
feasted on to see how all tradition- 
a catered ae ally _per- 
buffet of In- at Hopkins sit formed in 
dian delica- come together concentric 
cies and eed celebrate the circles. On 
perienced ; % this occa- | 
a night of Indian culture. sion, how- | 
exuberant ever, it was 
celebration. — ANwesHA Dusty, performed 
_H©P- — SASH AND HSC MEMBER in many 
kins Raas long rows. 
2014 +~was Attendees 
dedicated learned 


to the celebration of the 
Hindu holiday Navrati. 
Navrati, a festival cel- 
ebrated over nine nights 
and 10 days, marks the be- 
ginning of the fall season 
and venerates the Hindu 
Goddess Durga. This year 
Navrati begins on Sept. 
25 and ends on Oct. 3, to 
be followed soon after by 
the holiday of Diwali, the 
festival of light, which be- 
gins on Oct. 23. Navrati 
is traditionally celebrated 
with Garba and Dandiya, 
traditional styles of dance 
that both originated in the 
Indian province of Gu- 
jarat. Both of these dances 
were performed at Hop- 
kins Raas 2014. 

The first portion of the 
evening’s dancing was 
in the Garba style. The 
dance, intended to honor 
Durga, is performed in a 
circle in order to represent 
the Hindu view of time 
and the constant place of 
the goddess in an ever- 
changing universe. 

Attendees, some 
dressed in colorful tra- 
ditional saris and ghagar 
cholis, learned the steps 
of the dance from dem- 
onstrations by students 
from a number of dance 
groups, including Hop- 
kins Hareepa, Masti and 
Shakti, and soon the floor 
was full of Hopkins stu- 
dents celebrating Indian 
culture through dance. 

After the Garba por- 
tion of the evening was 
complete, the attendees 
gathered around the table 
in the center of the pa- 
vilion for a small Hindu 
prayer ceremony, the 
aarti. Meant to symbolize 
the light of the soul, this 
consisted of small candles 
placed atop a decorated 
plate, which were a sign 

_of full surrender to and 
tremendous love for the 
goddess. Afterwards, two 
trays of prasad, a heavenly 
offering, were distributed 
amongst all present with 
the intention of bringing 


- nourishment for the soul. 


After this ceremony was 
complete attendees ex- 
ited the pavilion and went 
outside to get a traditional 
Indian meal. 

Freshman Alex Eus- 
man said he had been 
‘anticipating an exciting 
night. 

“I came because I’m 


looking forward to great 


Indian food and danc- 


how to clap sticks, per- 
forming a dance repre- 
sentative of the sword 
fight between Durga and 
Mahishasura, a demon 


king, with the sound of | 


the dhol drum beating 
in the background. Cir- 
cular groups also formed 
and found creative ways 
to dance with the dan- 


diya sticks, spinning and | 
making percussive beats | 


in time with the Indian 
music. This variety of 
dance continued until 10 
p-m. when the next por- 
tion of the evening com- 
menced. 

Many students had 
been looking forward to 
Hopkins Raas and the 
celebration of Navrati 
through the two popular 
folk dances, Garba and 


Dandiya Raas. 
“Though we are all 
from __ different —_ back- 


grounds and cultures, it 
is absolutely breathtak- 
ing to see how all at Hop- 
kins can come together 
and celebrate the Indian 
culture today and oth- 
ers tomorrow,” Anwesha 
Dubey, a freshman mem- 
ber of South Asian Stu- 
dents at Hopkins (SASH) 
and JHU Hindu Students 
Council (HSC), said. 

Freshman Pranshu 
Bhardwej enjoyed con- 
necting with his Indian 
heritage through _ this 
event. 

“Coming from high 
school, where there were 
not many Indians, to here, 
where there are more, is 
great,” Bhardwej_ said. 
“{Hopkins Raas is] going 
to be a good time.” 

The last portion of the 
evening’s dances was free- 
style and continued until 
the event ended at 11 p.m. 
The DJ spun a number 
of fast-paced Bollywood 
tunes while attendees 
demonstrated the moves 
they had learned through- 
out the night of traditional 
dancing, or they let go and 
followed the beat of the 
music. 

Circles of enthusias- 
tic dancers were formed 
as students gathered 
to practice their newly 
learned dance _ skills 
while moving along to 


the rhythms of the dhol 


and the Dj. At 11 p.m. 
the attendees returned to 
their dorms after a night 
of festive cultural cel- 
ebration. 
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Hopkins Raas dance DIY Fest features local artists and craftsmen 
celebrates Navratri 


By ANNABEL LYMAN 
For The Vews-/ etter 


The seventh annual 
DIY Fest, a free festival 
featuring workshops on 
craft projects and self- 
improvement, was held 
at St. John’s Church on 
Saturday. 

Ten workshops on a 
wide variety of topics 
were available. PreZerve, 
a home-canning education 
center, gave a workshop 
on Kombucha-brewing. 

Workshops also 
reached into the realm of 
health. Attendees could 


| participate in an opioid 


overdose talk, where they 
learned about how to 
prevent and manage an 
overdose. The workshop 
was tailored to Maryland 
policy. 

Self-defense work- 
shops were also available. 
Steve Hung, a Baltimore 
martial arts expert, taught 
basic grabs and holds for 
self-protection. 

A self-cleansing and 
body care class was of- 
fered to participants of 
age 10 and older. 
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Yarnbombing was 
available from _ Balti- 
more Thread Quarters, 


a craft store that teaches 
classes at its location 
on Conkling Street. The 
yarnbombing skills were 
taught using basic cro- 
chet techniques. 

A pest management 
workshop was held that 
afternoon and hosted by 
the Community Green- 
ing Resource Network. 
The organization offered 
tips on removing garden 
pests in a safe, cheap and 
environmentally friendly 
manner. 

In addition, Old Town 
Lutherie offered a Gui- 
tar Setup Workshop. He 
taught participants how 
to clean their guitars 
themselves, but he also 
offered a paid service to 
set up a guitar bridge or 
clean a guitar for $20. 

The festival was free 
and open to the general 
public, but money raised 
from tabling fees and do- 
nations were given back 
to St. John’s Church to 
compensate for free use of 
the space. 


Some DIY Fest vendors sold handmade T-shirts and other clothing. 


Lore 


g wy 
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COURTESY OF ANNABEL LYMAN 
Many DIY Fest booths chose to sell art pieces in the craft section. 


The DIY Fest was 
planned by Tess Oby, 
Nick Bittle and Alex 
Herbkersman. Oby, a 
Baltimore resident of 11 
years, said that she was 
inspired to plan the first 
DIY Fest in 2008 by her 
own interests. 

“[DIY] is something 
that I’ve always kind of 
lived by,” Oby said. 

Inspired by DIY-based 
events around the coun- 
try and a passion for 
hands-on projects, Oby 
decided to host a small 
skill-sharing event for 
friends in her home. Fol- 
lowing its success, she 
enlisted the help of two 
members of Baltimore’s 
worker-owner collective, 
Red Emma’s, acquired the 
space at St. John’s Church 
and expanded the event 
into an annual, citywide 
festival. 

At the first DIY Fest 
she met Nick Bittle, a 


Baltimore native and 
‘expert in Information. 
Technology Sensing 


the need for motivated 
contributors behind the 
curtain, Bittle joined the 


host 
pansive DIY Fest with 
events spread throughout 


executive team and set 
to expanding the event’s 
online presence. 

For four of the follow- 
ing six years, he hosted 
his own workshops on 
the subject of Personal 
Information Security. 

“{DIY Fest] gets people 
who have unique skillsets 
out and visible,” Bittle 
said. “Events like this mo- 
tivate the vendors.” 

New to this year’s 
DIY Fest was the on-site 
flea market where visi- 
tors had the chance to 
purchase various craft 
supplies, photography 
equipment and _ other 
used items potentially 
useful for DIY projects. 

Baltimore’s DIY Fest 
is one of hundreds of 
similar festivals that have 
cropped up all over the 
U.S. in recent years. DIY 
Fest has seen consistent 
enthusiasm from Balti- 
more residents through- 
out its seven-year run. — 


a longer, more ex- 


a weekend in the future. 


John Waters signs copies of novel (arsick at bookstore 


Author, director and Baltimore icon speaks about his journey hitchhiking across the country 


By SYDNEY LERNER 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 22, John Wa- 
ters visited the Johns 
Hopkins Barnes & No- 
ble to sign Carsick, his 
newest novel. In a line 
stretching to the back of 
the store, patrons of all 
ages waited with copies 
of the book in hand to 
meet the award-winning 
author, director, screen- 
writer, actor and Balti- 
more native. 

Carsick chronicles Wa- 
ters’s hitchhiking jour- 
ney across America. He 
traveled from Baltimore 
to San Francisco, carry- 
ing with him a cardboard 
sign that read “I’m Not 
Psycho.” Waters’s book 
describes his expecta- 
tions of what the journey 
would entail, as well as 
descriptions of the ac- 
tual journey itself. He 
also told the stories of the 
unsung heroes who pick 
up strangers with their 
thumbs out. 

Attendees of the book 
signing expressed excite- 
ment when the speak- 
ers announced the ar- 
rival of John Waters, who 
walked down the stairs 
grinning. eS 

“He’s been here be- 
fore... we had a really big 
crowd because he’s a local 
legend,” Barnes & Noble 
employee Neil Ferguson 
said. 

Waters, a native of the 
Baltimore area, attended 
the Calvert School, Tow- 
son Jr. High School and 


Calvert College High 
School before graduat- 
ing from the Boys’ Latin 
School of Maryland. He 
then went on to New 
York University _ but 
quickly moved back to 
Baltimore and began his 
career in filmmaking. 

Waters began his 
career by writing and 
directing a couple of 
successful short films 
before moving into fea- 
ture films. After direct- 
ing many fringe and cult 
classic films, Waters tran- 
sitioned into mainstream 
filmmaking with the 
movie Hairspray. 

A man of many hats, 
along with one signature 
pencil mustache, Waters’s 
artistic range extends into 
many fields. He has writ- 
ten screenplays, books 
and publications. He has 
made his mark on Holly- 
wood directing and act- 
ing. He has created, craft- 
ed and collected art. 

Waters is known in the 
world of film as “King of 
Bad Taste” or “Pope of 
Trash,” nicknames that 
reflect his outlandish and 
shocking _ filmmaking 
style in some of his most 
famous works, includ- 
ing Pink Flamingos, Female 
Trouble, Mondo  Trasho 
and Serial Mom. Waters’s 
works tend to reflect his 
fondness of ideas that oth- 
ers might find disturbing. 

Due to his celebrity sta- 
tus among the people of 
Baltimore, however, local 
residents often refer to Wa- 
ters as “Baltimore's favorite 


\ 


son.” Even with all of the 
accolades he has received, 
Waters keeps returning to 
his birthplace in Baltimore. 

“Well, I think I like it 
here because everybody’s 
used to me. They see me all 
the time, so they leave me 
alone. So it’s the city where 
people are least impressed 
by celebrity,” Waters said. 

Many __ Baltimoreans 
regard him with reverie, 
respect and pride. 

“He’s an icon, and he is 
Baltimore’s favorite son. 
And he’s done so many 
fabulous things and hys- 
terically funny things that 
we did not want to miss 
this opportunity to get his 
book and have him sign it 
for us,” Kathy Ziolkowski, 
local resident and Johns 
Hopkins alumna, said. 

Effie Dolan, anoth- 
er Baltimore local and 
alumna of Johns Hopkins, 
agreed. 

“(We're here] support- 
ing Baltimore, supporting 
John Waters and all his tre- 
mendous... work he’s done, 
from film, television [and] 
writing [to] acting. [He's] 
such a tremendous heart 
of Baltimore and spirit, and 
we are so thankful to have 
this opportunity at Hop- 
kins,” she said. 

Practically all of Wa- 
ters’s works were set in 
Baltimore, which is per- 
haps one of the reasons 
Baltimore residents feel 
such a strong connection 
with him. While he holds 
residencies in New York, 
San Francisco and Prov- 
incetown, Waters spends 


7 


most of his time at his 
home in Baltimore. 

While Baltimore resi- 
dents regard Waters with 
affection, the scope of Wa- 
ters’s influence extends 
far beyond the city. 

“I'm actually from 
Wyoming originally, so 
it wasn’t easy to get Wa- 
ters’s stuff out there,” 
junior Edmund Nowicki 
said. “I haven’t seen 
enough of this man’s 
work, but I... found out 
about his movies, and 
I’ve watched a couple 
of them, and I’ve seen 
some of his public ap- 
pearances, and I just 
think he’s a great guy... 
[this is] something I can 
really be giddy about.” 

Nowicki was not the 
only Hopkins student 
waiting in line to get his 
copy of Carsick signed by 
the famous author. 

“I really like his mov- 
ies and everything; m\ 
mom would show them to 
me when I was younger,” 
freshman Emeline Ar- 
miteage said. oe 

Waters’s cult classic 
films and unconventional 
style reflect his eccen- 
tric personality. During 
the event he even joked 
about foot fetishes with a 
woman who was getting 
her book signed — in pan 
ticular, the foot fetish 
Quentin Tarantino, 

“He makes devianc 
fun. So I will continu 
to expand my fandom ¢ 
why I should appreciate 
this man because I al- 
ready do,” Nowicki said: 
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Italian Club welcomes 
ith gelato 


students w 


COURTESY OF RITIKA ACHREKAR 


The Italian Club kicked off the year by serving up homemade gelato. 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
News & Features Editor 


The Italian Club 
kicked off the year with 
a gelato social in the 
Charles Commons kitch- 
en on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The club, which was 
re-established by senior 
Herty Cortez last year 
after a brief hiatus, aims 
to promote awareness of 
the Italian 


said. “I learned a little bit 
of Italian there. When I 
came to Hopkins, I want- 
ed to continue that.” 

Guilherme Hubner, a 
sophomore who has tak- 
en a year of Italian, also 
finds value supplement- 
ing his learning through 
the club. 

“T joined the Italian 
Club to immerse myself 
in the Italian culture in 
ways that [solely] taking 

a course at 


| 
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Lawrence Hill kicks off President's Reading Series 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


Prominent contempo- 
rary writer and Writing 
Seminars graduate Law- 
rence Hill spoke about 
social equality and racial 
justice in Hodson Hall on 
Tuesday to kick off the 
second annual President's 
Reading Series. 

Hill began his talk by 
drawing on his unique 
personal experiences and 
tying them to literature. 

“Not every work of art 
has to do the same thing 
— there are so many ways 
to get at the beatings of 
our heart,” Hill said. 

Hill specifically ad- 
dressed the personal 
identity struggle of Afri- 
can Americans in a racial- 
ly segregated milieu. 

Born of a black father 
and white mother during 
the era of the Civil Rights 
movement, Hill grew 
up in the predominate- 
ly white suburb of Don 
Mills, Ontario in Canada. 
His writing is greatly in- 
fluenced by the social 
and racial climate that 
he experienced during 
this time period. Because 
both of his parents par- 
ticipated actively in social 
justice activism, Hill grew 


| up constantly pondering 


culture. the Univer- | 
“We feel “We feellike the ‘ity didn't 
like the allow me | 
Italian cul- Italian culture to,” Hubner 
ture doesn’t > said. 
really have doesn’t really The club 
a set out have aset outlet plans to 
let yet [on ,, host more 
campus],” yet [on campus].” events this | 
Elsheba year, in- 
Abraham, —— ELSHEBA cluding a 
co-chair of ABRAHAM pizza party 
the club, and an Ital- 
said. “We ian film 
screening. 


teal just 
‘put the culture 


out there. Members of 


the club don’t have to 


speak Italian or be Ital- 
ian, but we do provide 
mini-lessons and oppor- 
tunities to practice Ital- 
ian.” 

A wide variety of stu- 
dents came to the event, 
which featured home- 
made mango gelato. 

Senior Anke Ehlert 
joined the Italian Club 
after returning from a 
study abroad program 
last year. Ehlert, a Clas- 
sics major, knew no Ital- 
ian when she arrived at 
her program in Rome. 

“T decided I needed to 
come back and learn the 
language because I loved 
everything Italian. I’m 
currently in Intermedi- 
ate Italian,” she said. 

Ehlert said that the 
club has helped her with 
her language acquisition. 

“What drew me here is 
the opportunity to prac- 
tice my Italian speaking, 
because that’s the part of 
my classes where I strug- 
gle the most,” she said. 

Abraham’s interest in 
Italian was also sparked 
by a study abroad expe- 
rience. 

“I have been to Italy 
before on an exchange 
program,” Abraham 


They also plan to host 
events for coffee and 
conversations, giving 
_club members a chance 
to improve their comfort 
and fluency with the Ital- 
ian language. 


“(We will] get a couple | 


of Italian [teaching as- 
sistants] to come in and 
people can come have 
coffee and practice their 
Italian,” Abraham said. 


Freshman John Maz- | 
brainchild 
| Lambert, a 


zacane hopes that the 
club will help him con- 
nect with his heritage. 
Although his father is 
Italian, Mazzacane said 
he does not feel particu- 
larly in touch with his 
roots. 

“My dad doesn’t re- 
ally speak Italian, and 
my family members who 
do [speak it] don’t live [in 
the U.S.],” he said. 

The club hopes that 
they can continue to 
draw more students to 
their events. Abraham 
said she was happy to 
see new people attend 
the social and eat up all 
of the gelato. 

“It’s a good way to 
meet other people who 
are interested in the Ital- 
ian culture and want to 
eat good food and learn 
some Italian,” Abraham 
said. 


questions of racial equal- 
ity and identity. 

During his talk, Hill 
also read excerpts from 
his books and displayed 
distinctive voices in each 
of his characters. Some of 
his novels are fictional- 
ized slave narratives, and 
they touch upon sensitive 
issues. 

“Because it was so 
painful, I had to think 


of how to tell the story,” 
Hill said. “How do you 
tell a story that is so pain- 
ful without upsetting the 
reader?” 

Since the content of his 
books is so controversial, 
Hill has had his fair share 
of negative responses to 
his writing. A group of 
individuals in Amster- 
dam burned Hill’s book 
and wrote him an email 
letting him know of their 
intentions. 

“Tt really got under my 
skin. I wish I could say 
it didn’t bother me, but 
it did... because he and 
his companions were ex- 
actly the kind of people I 
had really hoped to reach 
through my book,” Hill 
said. 

He then explained that 
he believed book burning 
to be one of the greatest 
human rights violations 
and _ historically linked 
to moments of immense 
oppression, from Nazi- 
led book burning in Ger- 
many to similar proceed- 
ings during the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Hill officially replied 
to the book burning in- 
cident by writing a short 
essay titled, “Dear sir, 
I intend to burn your 
book.” Although the 
news upset him, he tried 
to understand their posi- 
tion and acknowledged 
the slave history in the 
Netherlands. 

“Tt was a learning ex- 
perience for me,” Hill 
said. 

In his talk, Hill de- 
tailed the process of writ- 
ing historical fiction nov- 
els and fusing historical 
research into his novels. 

“I was researching 
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Lawrence Hill earned his Master's degree in Writing Seminars. 


from the first day to the 
last,” Hill said. “But when 
you're actually writing, 
you put all the history 
and research aside and 
just see what bubbles up.” 

Hill is currently the 
author of nine books, in- 
cluding both novels and 
nonfiction. Much of his 
writing touches on issues 
of identity and a sense of 
belonging, especially in 
relation to ethnicity and 
race. 

Hill’s 2007 novel, The 
Book of Negroes (published 
later as Someone Knows 
My Name), brought his 
writing to broad public 
attention. The novel won 
numerous awards, in- 
cluding the Rogers Writ- 
ers’ Trust Fiction Prize 
and the Commonwealth 
Writers Prize for Best 
Book. 

He recently co-wrote 
the script for the televi- 
sion mini-series adapta- 
tion of The Book of Negros 
with CBC. The show is 
currently in production in 
Canada and South Africa. 

Hill earned his Bach- 
elor’s degree in Econom- 


ics from Laval University 
in Quebec and his Mas- 
ter’s in Writing Seminars 
from Hopkins. He is cur- 
rently living in Hamilton, 
Ontario with his wife and 
children. 

The President’s Read- 
ing Series officially be- 
gan last year as a result of 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels’s fundraising efforts. 
Daniels wanted to focus 
the series on literature of 
social importance. The 
purpose of the series is 
to bring in thought-pro- 
voking writers of fiction, 
nonfiction and poetry to 
campus to speak about 
their work. 

The next event in the 
reading series will be on 
Oct. 21 with acclaimed 
British novelist and 2004 
Man Booker Prize win- 
ner, Alan Hollinghurst. 
On March 31, Aleksan- 
dar Hemon, recipient of 
the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship and frequent writer 
for The New Yorker, will 
be giving a reading. On 
Apr. 28, acclaimed writer 
Zadie Smith will conclude 
the series. 


Baltimore Seafood Festival spotlights local cuisine 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, hungry 
Baltimoreans congregated 
at the Canton Waterfront 


| Park for the first-ever Bal- 


timore Seafood Festival. 

The festival is the 
of Elizabeth 
Baltimore 
resident with a deep back- 
ground in event planning 
and the service industry. 

“Coming from Boston, 
I was very proud of the 
city I lived in. But I was 
just blown away by the 
passion of Baltimore,” 
Lambert said. 

Lambert wanted to 
give something back to 
her adopted city. She com- 
bined her professional 
background with Balti- 


more’s love of seafood to 


develop a festival cele- 
brating Charm City’s best 
known cuisine. Lambert 
also wanted to encour- 
age Baltimore residents to 
take pride in their city. 

“T purposefully had the 
city’s teachers man our 
bars here. We want people 
to walk away feeling proud 
of our teachers and their 
city. Hopefully, that will 
make them more likely to 
stay here,” Lambert said. 


The festival was not or-- 


ganized by the municipal 
government of Baltimore 
City but was completely 
put together by Lambert, 
who called local business- 
es and presented them 
with the opportunity to 
operate at the festival. 
“We were contacted 
about attending four 
months ago,” Emily Gam- 
rod, an employee of The 
Crab Depot, an eatery 
located in the suburb of 


Brooklyn Park, said. “We 
absolutely plan on com- 


ing back next year.” 
ppnbeetding te Gamrod, 


} 


The Crab Depot brought 
100 bushels of crabs to the 
event; this amounted to 
about 15,000 crabs. 
Attendants bought 
food and drinks using 
tickets, which were each 
worth $1. Speaking at the 
end of the six-hour festi- 
val, Gamrod estimated 
that The Crab Depot took 
in 5,000 to 6,000 tickets. 
Festival-goers had a 
range of ticket options 
for entry. The basic ticket 


popular Crab Macaroni 
and Cheese Dog from 
Stuggy’s, which is located 
in Fell’s Point, as well as 
the Lobster Lasagna from 
Café Gia in Little Italy. A 
large eating tent was lo- 
cated adjacent to the food 
tent, as well as a cooking 
demonstration zone. 

An arts and crafts sec- 
tion of the festival had 
tents for T-shirt making 
and face painting. At the 
far end of the festival, an 


was $29 and open area 
came with was __sur- 
10 food ¢& rounded by 
tickets, two The Crab a stage host- 
drink oes Macaroni and fee ee 
pons an and, along 
a glass. A Cheese Dog was with — vari- 
$59 option : ous ven- 
included a the most orginal dors. 

se Saas food [I ate].” i ppg’ c 
crabs, and a ear 
$75 option | —JUNIORNATHAN about _ this 
included a CHoE through our 
private bar, friends, 
unlimited Kelsey Mc- 
drinks and Cos Kei, 


15 tickets. The ultimate 
seafood lover’s option 
consisted of a $750 private 
crab table intended for a 
party of 10 with a bushel 
of crabs, unlimited drinks 
and 100 tickets. 

“It’s been great,” Jim 
Kirlin, who purchased 


the $750 package, said. 


“The crabs are small, but 
tasty. We're having a good 
time.” 

Greg Price, who was 
sitting at Kirlin’s table, ex- 
plained that Kirlin, whom 
he had just met, had invit- 
ed him to eat there. 

“I saw these folks 
sitting over there and 
thought I would share the 
food,” Kirlin said, waving 
toward a table covered in 
crab shells. 

The festival featured a 
large food tent in which 22 
vendors were located. The 
items offered included the 


an attendee of the event, 
said. “The kids have been 
doing all sorts of activi- 
ties. We had some fish ta- 
cos and pizza. And it’s pet 
friendly, which is great.” 

Ariana Campos, a 
10-year-old who attend- 
ed the Seafood Festival, 
agreed. 

“It’s fun,” Campos 
said. “We played tug-of- 
war and cornhole. I like 
some seafood, like fish, 
crabs and shrimp, but all 
I had today was the ice 
cream.” 

The venue was the 
Canton Waterfront Park, 
rented from the Down- 
town Baltimore Family 
Alliance. Picnickers ate 
on the grass, enjoying the 
music and watching the 
harbor, where the USNS 
Choctaw County was still 
in dock after arriving for 
Baltimore Navy Week. 


Attendants could also see 
the Maryland Korean War 
Memorial, a stone monu- 
ment with a map of Korea 
on the ground and a his- 
tory of the conflict and list 
of Maryland’s fallen sol- 
diers on the sides. 

Lambert took the stage 
near the end of the festi- 
val, where she announced 
her hope that this week- 
end’s event would be the 
first of many Baltimore 
Seafood Festivals. She 
also thanked the spon- 
sors of the event, which 
included Smirnoff, Na- 
tional Bohemian, Balti- 
more Fishbowl, Zipcar 
and Order Up, an online 
food delivery service. 

“The atmosphere was 
so friendly,” junior Nathan 
Choe said. “The weather 
was perfect, kids were 
playing games [and] adults 
were drunkenly dancing. 
The $29 ticket was pricey 
for what you get, but I’m 
glad I came. The crab I had 
with Old Bay was my fa- 
vorite food, but the Crab 
Macaroni and Cheese Dog 
was the most original. I 
also had some oysters and 
corn on the cob.” 

The Festival did have 
its share of problems. One 
of the beer trucks was not 
refrigerated, and one of 
the ticket printers was not 
working. Yet attendees 
were willing to overlook 
these hitches in their eval- 
uation of the event. 

“It’s been a little dis- 
organized, but this is the 
first seafood festival of 
the season,” Jim Kirlin 
said. “It will get better.” 

Given the attendees’ 
glowing responses and 
the productive business 
that the vendors received, 
the Baltimore Seafood 
Festival might get the op- 
portunity to reoccur and 
improve next year. C 
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SGA launches “WTF” 
websile for feedback 


WTE, From Al 
groups that had_ their 
funding cut following 
SGA decisions last year. 

After gave a 
brief summary of the bill, 
SGA voted unanimously 
to pass the bill. However, 
the funding changes out- 
lined in the bill will not be 
made until the 2015-2016 
academic year. 

Following 
SGA discussed 
coming spirit week, 
which the sophomore 
class council is organiz- 
ing for the week of the 
final home football game 
to start on Nov. 15. 

SGA members debated 
the name for the spirit 
week. Although — they 
have been referring to it 
as “Homecoming Week,” 
they plan to choose a dif- 
ferent name so it is not 
confused with the tradi- 
tional homecoming week 
in the spring. 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Kyra Toomre re- 
cently met with alumni to 
ask for their opinions on 
a name for this new and 
upcoming event. 

“They said that they 
really don’t want it to 
be called ‘Homecom- 
ing Week’ because they 
need a lot of money from 
alumni [to fund Home- 
coming] that they just 
don't have right now, so 
they suggested Blue Jay 
Pride Week,” Toomre 
said. 

Matthew Brown, a 
sophomore class senator, 
then proposed the idea 
of buying a sophomore 
class council banner, 
which they could hang at 
events they are sponsor- 
ing during the fall spirit 
week. 

“A sentiment that | 
have been getting from a 
lot of students is that they 
will get stuff from the 
beach or in front of Brody 
and not actually know 
who gave it to them,” 
Brown said. “The class 
banner would advertise 
SGA.” 

The group then dis- 
cussed its newest social 
media outlet, the WTF 
Hopkins Facebook page. 
The page is designed as 
a resource for students to 
suggest ideas or ask ques- 
tions anonymously. 

The page allows for 
anonymous requests, 
which have run the gam- 
ut from the sandwiches 
served at Stone Mill Bak- 
ery to erecting new cam- 
pus-owned housing for 
upperclassmen. 

“Can Hopkins please 
upgrade the JHMI appli- 
cation? It is never accu- 
rate about when the next 
bus is coming, nor does it 
show whether that JHMI 
is local or express,” one 
anonymous Facebook 
user wrote on the WTF 
Hopkins page. 

A concern for personal 
style resources also ap- 
peared on the page. 

“Can we build an In- 
termix next to Chipotle? 
It would really help the 
fashion quality of this 
school,” another user 
wrote. 

Junior Class Senator 
Amy Sun, who launched 
the page on Sunday, 
opened the discussion 
with feedback from stu- 
dents. 

“A ton of people ex- 
pressed concerns that we 
are getting ideas from 
them but we're not fol- 
lowing up with the ideas 
or giving them a progress 
report,” Sun said. 

The SGA then dis- 
cussed how best to re- 
spond to the posts. Bonsu 
brought up the necessity 

nr 


30nsu 


the vote, 
an up- 


L 


of making sure the SGA‘s 
responses are accurate. 

“T want to caution ev- 
eryone that if you don’t 
know exactly the answer, 
and you think [it] is the 
answer based something 
you heard, do not post it,” 
Bonsu said. “Because then 
youre speaking for the 
SGA and we [look like] 
we don’t know what we're 
doing.” 

Junior class President 
Jahan Mirchandani_ ex- 
pressed concern about 
the ability of non-SGA 
members to comment on 


posts. 

“T personally don't 
think we should com- 
ment because  there’s 


no way for us to distin- 
guish the SGA voice,” 
Mirchandani said. 

He suggested that 
the WTF Hopkins page 
respond via posts on 
behalf of the SGA and 
specify which post they 


are responding to by 
number. 
Sun responded by 


suggesting that everyone 
be given administrative 
duties. 

“We would all post 
with the WTF logo,” Sun 
said. 

Senior Class President 
Destiny Bailey reempha- 
sized the need to make 
sure responses are ac- 
curate and suggested re- 
sponses be reviewed be- 
fore being posted. 

“If you have adminis- 
trative access, post with 
the consent of a few other 
senators,” Bailey said. 

Senior Class Senator 
Parth Patel suggested 
that only certain people 
be given administrative 
duties. 


“I think committee 
chairs and _ presidents 
[should be administra- 


tors] and if not commit- 


tee chairs and presidents, | 


then a group of SGA 
members can volunteer to 
help,” Patel said, “I don’t 
think we need 25 mem- 
bers [posting].” 

At the end of the meet- 
ing, Toomre mentioned a 
recent JHU Politik article 
written by senior Nash 
Jenkins entitled “Why 
Hopkins?” 

“Basically, the senti- 
ment behind the article 
is that people don’t like 
going to Hopkins, that 
the administration is us- 
ing social media well 


enough to make us pres- * 


tigious and that students 
are perpetuating the ‘we 
hate Hopkins’ mentality,” 
Toomre said. 

To address the issues 
causing this mind-set, 
Toomre suggested  or- 
ganizing student focus 
groups to discuss the is- 
sues and then presenting 
the issues in a town hall 


hosted by SGA. 
Bonsu then made an 
announcement regard- 


ing a new initiative to 
encourage students to 
safely cross N. Charles 
Street, which recently 
opened to limited traf- 
fic after several years of 
construction. 

“(SGA volunteers] 
would give out [non- 
monetary] citations to 
people who aren't fol- 
lowing proper  cross- 
ing [rules],” Bonsu said. 
“This is kind of a spinoff 
of the Road Scholar pro- 
gram.” 

Toomre concluded the 
meeting by mentioning 
the upcoming SGA din- 
ner outing. 

The bonding event is 
planned for the week- 
end after freshman class 
council elections, which 
are scheduled to occur lat- 
er on in the fall semester. 
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Robert Watkins breaks down Winter's Bone 


Columbia College assistant professor explains his theories on a film subject's need to negotiate family 


By JANE JEFFERY 


News and Features Editor 
The Center for Ad- 
vanced Media _ Studies; 


the Program for the Study 
of Women, Gender, and 
Sexuality and the Politi- 
cal Science Department 
collaborated to host “Poli- 
tics, Family and Precarity 
Cinema in Winter’s Bone” 
in Mergenthaler Hall on 
Friday. 

Dr. Robert Watkins, 
Assistant Professor of 
Humanities, History 
and Social Sciences at 
Columbia College in 
Chicago, gave a lecture 
based on his latest book, 
Freedom and Vengeance on 
Film: Precarious Lives and 
the Politics of Subjectivity. 

Watkins presented 
his observations on the 
human tendency to ne- 
gotiate the conditions of 
family in order to feel 
a sense of belonging. 
He used Winter’s Bone, 
a 2010 film directed by 
Debra Granik, for which 
Jennifer Lawrence was 
nominated for the Best 
Actress Academy 
Award, as_ the 
platform from 
which to explain 
his theory. 

“Subjects who 
seek freedom and 
vengeance must 
always negotiate 
contexts and rela- 
tions not of their 
choosing and not 
fully under their 
control,” Watkins 
said early in his 
talk. 

“Family is 
a valuable lens 
through which 
to view these is- 
sues, for family is 
often a locus for 
freedom and ven- 
geance, as_ indi- 
viduals struggle to 


| free themselves ei- 


ther from or with 
family and as they 
most often seek 
vengeance in response to 
familial loss.” 

The movie’s protago- 
nist, played by Law- 
rence, is Ree Dolly, the 
child of a methamphet- 
amine-dealing father 
and a psychotic mother. 
She is left to take care of 
her two younger siblings 
in the Ozarks of South- 
ern Missouri. 

Watkins explained 
Ree’s quest for fam- 
ily and her negotiations 
therein. 

“Ree’s journey on an 
affective level functions 
as a series of hopeful, if 
increasingly circumspect 
interviews with prospec- 
tive families: her immedi- 
ate family, her extended 
family, what you might 
call her clan — the Dol- 
lys — and the U.S. army,” 
Watkins said. 

Watkins also refer- 
enced the film’s artistic 
elements as motifs that 
trace Ree’s family situ- 
ation. He described the 
tone of the light in differ- 
ent settings of the movie 
and paired his explana- 
tion with screenshots of 
relevant scenes in the 
film. 

“Though the film is 
not presented in black 
and white for the great- 
est part — though there 
is one impressionistic 
dream sequence in black 
and white — one might 
be forgiven for hav- 
ing the impression that 
it was,” Watkins said. 
“Throughout her quest, 
whether she is walking 
or driving from encoun- 
ter to encounter, Ree trav- 
els the rural highways 
and byways through the 


nakedly 
under 


trees and 
skies. 
Even when the film goes 


gray 
overcast 


indoors, scenes are set in 
spaces lit with severely 
white fluorescent light- 
ing.” 


with those who depend 
on her. 

“Ree authentically 
chooses to stay, to take 
up the burden of family 
and even affirm it. She 
Cc h o' o's € 5 


cr have her inheri- 
only excep- “We enjoyed a tance, both 
tions to the oe literally 
overcast Very vibrant with the 
tones are discussion. homestead 
in scenes $ and timber 
where withsome great acres and 
Ree feels . symboli- 
a sense of substantive Gally with 
safety. exchan oe,” her declara- 

“In these © tion of de- 
settings, - SAMUEL pendence,” 
including Watkins 
Ree’s own CHAMBERS, said. “Ree 
home and ASSOCIATE has every 
the home reason to 
where’ she PROFESSOR OF resent the 
visits an POLITICAL SCIENCE situation 
old girl- her par- 
friend of ents have 
her father, put her in, 


the look of things is 
sharply different, bathed 
in golden light as if there 
were crackling hearth,” 
Watkins said. “The 
warmth and_ together- 


ness — sometimes more 
aspiration than reality 
— in these spaces vis- 
ibly contrasts with the 
cold lonesomeness of the 
many other spaces where 
Ree searches for her fa- 
ther with little help.” 
According to Watkins, 
the film culminates in 
Ree’s acceptance of her 
siblings as her true fam- 
ily. After searching for 
a home dependent on 
adults or higher institu- 
tions, the protagonist 
decides that her home is 


the responsibilities they 
have abandoned, and to 
reject this inheritance. 


Instead she has taken the 
burden, made it her own, 
and occupied the role of 


IVANA SU/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Robert Watkins gave his lecture to an audience of roughly 10 listeners on Friday afternoon. ments of strong. 


caretaker with real dili- 
gence and affection.” 

Associate Professor of 
Political Science Samuel 
Chambers organized the 
talk, along with the two 
other co-sponsoring de- 
partments. 

“The Department of 
Political Science retains 
a number of strong and 
important ties to other 
departments and _ pro- 
grams, so interdisciplin- 
arity is very much a part 
of our approach to the 
study of politics. And the 


group of us in my own 
field of political theory 
are very committed to 
interdisciplinary work,” 
Chambers wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

These intersections 
between departments 
and topics also influence 
Chambers’s individual 
work. He recently pub- 
lished The Queer Politics of 
Television, which connects 
political theory and me- 
dia studies through the 
lens of sexuality. 

“My own writings 
in political theory have 
been closely linked with 
gender and _ sexuality 
studies, on the one hand, 
and with film and televi- 
sion studies, on the oth- 
er,’ Chambers wrote. 


Given the _ intercon- 
nected nature of the 
three Hopkins depart- 


ments and similar char- 
acteristics in Watkins’s 
work, the co-sponsorship 
seemed natural to Cham- 
bers. 


“His work operates 
at the interface between 
cinema studies 


and political the- 
ory, so it was nat- 
ural to tie his visit 
in with [the Cen- 
ter for Advanced 
Media Studies]. 
And much of con- 
temporary politi- 
cal theory (Wat- 
kins’s field too) 
is linked up with 
current work in 
gender and queer 
theory,” Cham- 
bers wrote. 
“Tt thus made 
- good sense to 
mre) 
Program for the 
Study of Women, 
Gender and Sexu- 
ality] as well... I 
thought it was an 
exemplary _ illus- 
tration of so many 
of the best ele- 


interdisciplinary 
work.” 

Chambers was pleased 
with the outcome of the 
program. 

“We enjoyed a very 
vibrant discussion, with 
some great substan- 
tive exchange about so 
many important topics 
in the world today. In- 
deed, that’s the sort of 
interactive engagement 
between scholars of dif- 
ferent backgrounds and 
specialties that can real- 
ly only emerge in a truly 
interdisciplinary set- 
ting,” Chambers wrote. 
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“It’s On Us” calls 
On men to step up 


Hopkins brings national campaign to campus 


IT’S ON US, From Al 

Associate Vice Provost 
and Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter that she fully supports 
the campaign. 

“I think we all have re- 
sponsibility to create an 
environment that supports 
good decision-making and 
that we are all accountable 
for the actions taken by 
individuals at Johns Hop- 
kins,” Martinez wrote. 

One of the campaign’s 
main objectives is to en- 
gage men to speak out 
against other men who 
assault or who condone 
sexual assault. The White 
House hopes that by get- 
ting more men engaged 
in this issue, they can 
shift the blame away 
from survivors of sexual 
assault. 

“It’s really important 
to involve men because 
in some ways, it is a 
men’s problem because 
men are the vast ma- 
jority of perpetrators 
of, rape,” senior Lucas 
Shores said. 

Voice For Choice Presi- 
dent Vinitha Kumar wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that she thought 
the “It’s On Us” campaign 
targets the most challeng- 
ing obstacles to curbing 
campus sexual assault. 

“T think it is great that 
[the ‘It’s on Us’ campaign] 


focuses on culture,” Ku- 
mar wrote. 
paign] addresses how 
survivors of sexual as- 
sault need to be helped 
and regular everyday 
people can help.” 

Although many stu- 
dents approved the in- 
tentions of the campaign, 
some were still skeptics. 

“At its core, I don’t 
think it’s going to cause 
any harm, but it’s the 
matter of actually inter- 
nalizing these things 
[that may be a chal- 
lenge],” junior Kevin 
Wells said. “It’s going to 
be hard to pull through 
with that, but I hope that 
it works.” 

Martinez wrote that 
both she and Vice Pro- 
vost of Student Affairs 
Kevin Shollenberger are 


“(The cam- | 
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‘University attempts to curb off-campus drinking 


ALCOHOL, From Al 
Although the registra- 


| tion is completely option- 
| al, participation has been 
| widespread. 
| Theta Pi, Phi Delta Theta 
| and Sigma Phi Epsilon 


The Beta 


fraternities have already 
participated in the pro- 


| gram this year. 


“Ultimately, students 
want to have this party, 
and we want to work 
with them to make sure 
that they have the par- 
ty” Associate Vice Pro- 
vost and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez 
said. “But, they have 


| it safely, as opposed to 


having the police come 
in, shut the party down 
and write citations. The 
incentive for them is to 


| have a safe party. That’s 


strongly committed to | 


this issue and are looking 
forward to working with 
students. 

“It is critical that friends 
and other bystanders be 
prepared to intervene to 
help prevent potentially 
dangerous situations 
from becoming sexual as- 
saults,” Martinez wrote. 

In January, the White 
House created the Task 
Force to Protect Students 
from Sexual Assault, 
whose main aim is to 
work with colleges and 
universities to create a 
better environment. 


been the incentive, and 
it’s worked. They re- 
ally do see Jon Walter as 
someone who’s support- 
ive of them.” 

Martinez will also 
be holding a Greek Life 
summit on Oct. 23, where 
the leaders of the vari- 
ous Greek organizations 


| will be invited to dis- 
| cuss what expectations 


student organizations 
should be held to. 

“What we have in 
place already is holding 
individual students ac- 
countable. I would like 
to see us get to a place 
where we have standards 
to hold organizations ac- 
countable as well,” Mar- 
tinez said. “It’s the peer- 
led model. Our Greek 
leaders can talk about the 
standards and expecta- 
tions that they'll hold 
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Remarkable career opportunities. 
Recruiters ready to chat. 
Mark your calendar now! 


each other accountable 
to, so that we can hold 
each other accountable to 
those.” 

Martinez is hopeful 
that fraternity and soror- 
ity leaders will be open 


training on an ongoing 
basis. What this train- 
ing does is arm students 
with language and _ spe- 
cific tools for intervening 
in ways that help protect 
their peers.” 
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morality, leadership, phi- 
lanthropy, scholarship, all 
kinds of things. Our or- 
ganizations are far more 
than parties. Fraternities 
offer so much more than 
that. How do we articu- 
late and demonstrate the 
other qualities? I think 
that’s where the conversa- 
tion will begin,” Martinez 
said. 

Many fraternities and 
sororities already address 
alcohol abuse through 
programs led by their na- 
tional organizations. The 
Office of Student Life is 
also planning on expand- 
ing the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) Bystander In- 
tervention Training (BIT) 
program through part- 
nered student groups. 

“This year we had 
Residential Advisors go 
through the day-and- 
a-half [BIT  training],” 
Martinez said. “We're 
working with fraternities, 
athletes and other student 
organizations to offer this 


measures to get that stu- 
dent help. The Counseling 
Center keeps its commu- 
nications with students 
confidential, while the Of 
fice of Student Life cannot 
guarantee confidentiality. 

In order to encourage 
students to seek help, the 
Alcohol Strategy Group 
may consider an amnes- 
ty policy, under which 
students who seek help 
from the Office of Stu- 
dent Life or other Uni- 
versity resources can be 
given a lighter punish- 
ment, even if doing so 
incriminates the student 
for underage drinking. 
The group has not yet 
decided whether this 
policy will be imple- 
mented. 

The Office of Gov- 
ernment and Commu- 
nity Relations has been 
reaching out to local 
businesses to form part- 
nerships to protect stu- 
dents. Businesses that 
have been contacted 
include 7/11, Barnes & 


Noble, PJ’s Pub and sev- 
eral businesses along St. 
Paul’s Street. These part- 
nerships are intended to 
help foster compliance 
with alcohol laws and 
to help students make 
healthy decisions. 

The Counseling Center 
and CHEW have existing 
contacts with local third- 
party alcohol recovery 
organizations and_ will 
continue to refer students 
to those organizations as 
needed. The Counseling 
Center conducts alcohol 
assessments for students 
who have had more than 
one medical incident as 
a result of alcohol con- 
sumption. 

The Alcohol — Strat- 
egy Group is working 
in conjunction with The 
Maryland Collaborative, 
a coalition of 11 Mary- 
land universities that are 
working together to com- 
bat harmful drinking on 
college campuses. This 
group is the same one that 
coordinated an alcohol 
survey among students at 
the 11 schools. 

“{The Maryland Col- 
laborative] basically 
says there are three dif- 
ferent things we should 
be looking at: the indi- 
vidual, community and 
parental influences on 
binge drinking,” Marti- 
nez said. 

Overall, Martinez is 
optimistic about chang- 
ing the drinking culture 
at Hopkins. 

“T have been very 
pleased with the re- 
sponse from the leaders 
of those [Greek] organi- 
zations. I think the com- 
munity is ready and will- 
ing to engage in those 
conversations,” she said. 
“We can’t affect change 
if students aren’t willing 
to tell us what will work 
and not work.” 


Climate march draws students to NYC 


MARCH, From Al 
with over 1,500 business- 
es, unions, faith groups, 
schools, social justice 
groups and environmen- 
tal groups. 

The march was ap- 
proximately two miles 
long and took place over 
a 26-block stretch of 
Manhattan, beginning 
at Columbus Circle and 
ending on 34th Street and 
11th Avenue. 

Demonstrators _ were 
accompanied by 26 
marching bands and 14 
food trucks, as well as a 
variety of floats and other 
creative pieces. 

“There was a lot of art- 
istry that went into the 
march,” Singh said. 

The rally was delib- 
erately planned to occur 
just two days before ap- 
proximately 125 world 
leaders gathered in New 
York City for a UN sum- 
mit on the current cli- 
mate crisis. 

“The main goal is that 
world leaders will start to 
take [the issue of climate 
change] much more seri- 
ously,” Abby Annear, an 
SEA member, said. 

The SEA _ provided 
bus transportation to 
the rally for Hopkins 
students as well as stu- 
dents from other Bal- 
timore-area colleges 
including Maryland 
Institute College of Art 
(MICA), Loyola College 
and Towson University. 

“We had a good num- 
ber of SEA members,” 
Singh said. “It was also 
a great chance to talk 
to students from other 
schools... The real out- 
come of the march was 
bringing so many people 
— like-minded, but still 


with various views on 
the environment — in 
one place.” 

The march was -split 
into various sections, 
each of which represent- 
ed a different aspect of 
the climate change issue. 
Therefore, each person 
was allowed to choose 
a specific cause within 
the larger movement. 
Annear, for instance, de- 
cided to march with her 
fellow vegans in their 
section. 

“Tf you wanted to talk 
about climate injustice, 
there was a section [of 
the march] for that. If 
you wanted to talk about 
renewable energy, there 
was a section for that,” 
Singh said. 

Not all of these views 
shared common interests. 

“Some people 
[marched] for nuclear 
energy [and] other peo- 
ple were against nuclear 
energy,” Annear said. 

Despite some differ- 
ence in opinion between 
the marchers, Singh said 
that the event was very 
peaceful. 

“There was a positive 
energy around everyone 
there,” Singh said. “No one 
was aggressively shouting 
their thoughts. Everyone 
just seemed really happy 
to be part of a huge move- 
ment with a bunch of like- 
minded people.” — - 


Annear was struck by oe 
the unity achieved ee, : 


the event. vt 
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was just incredible. [It 
was] incredible to be a 
part of. People do care.” 

Supporters were not of 
a single demographic, but 
a wide, all-encompassing 
cross-section of the inter- 
national population. - 

“There were so many 
kids,” Annear said. 

Singh expressed similar 
surprise at the number of 
young people to attend the 
rally. 

“I don’t think I was re- 
ally introduced to these 
environmental issues until 
high school, so it was awe- 
some to see such young 
kids absorbing these is- 
sues already,” Singh said. 

Annear also said she 
was impressed the many 
older protestors at the rally. 

“You'd think that — 
being in your 70s, 80s 
— you wouldn’t neces- 
sarily care as much, but 
the fact that they care 
about future generations 
I think speaks volumes,” 
Annear said. 

Annear said she was 
also inspired by the 
sheer numbers of people 
who attended the rally. 

“Just seeing how 
400,000 individuals can 
come together, and stand 
together, shows truly 
that you can make a dif- 
ference,” Annear said. — 

Annear said that the 
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By GEORGINA RUPP 
For The News-Letter 


Hampdenfest 2014, an 
event held annually on The 
Avenue, brought between 
20,000 and 
to Hampden on Saturday. 
The event featured toilet 
live music perfor- 
mances and a “Hampden’s 
Got Talent” karaoke com- 
petition. Numerous local 
vendors were also in at- 
tendance, offering a wide 
range of food and drink, 
art, jewelry and informa- 
tion about local groups. 

The booths _ partici- 

pating at Hampdenfest 
included beer from The 
Brewer's Art, Charm City 
Cakes, which had a three- 
tiered cake on display and 
the colorful Gypsy Queen 
food truck, which won 
the title “Best Food Truck 
in Baltimore.” Ma Petite 
Shoe, a Hampden bou- 
tique specializing in shoes 
and_ chocolate, _ partici- 
pated in the festival, with 
a sidewalk stand serving 
up fresh crepes and home- 
made Rice Krispie treats. 

Benn Ray, director of 
music and entertainment 

for Hampdenfest, viewed 
the event as the kickoff to 
the village’s fall season. 

“Tt can bring out thou- 
sands of area residents 
and visitors,” Ray wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “There is another fes- 
tival in the spring called 
Hon Fest. This is not an 
official Hampden commu- 
nity festival so much as a 
festival put on by the Cafe 
Hon. The two festivals are 
quite different.” 

Hampdenfest has exist- 
ed in its current form since 
2013, according to Ray, al- 
though it was established 
long before 2013. Hamp- 
denfest was initially a part 
of Fall Fest and later was 
renamed the Hampden 


30,000 visitors 


races, 


Village Fall Festival. 
“Tve been able to trace 
Hampden’s tradition of 


an autumnal festival as 
far back as the 1970s,” Ray 
wrote. 

When  Hampdenfest 
2014 was cancelled back 
in July because of fund- 
ing deficits, there was 
a marked backlash by 
Hampdenites and fans. 
This surge of complaints 
culminated in the resched- 
uling of the festival, which, 
until this year, had always 
taken place on the second 

_ Saturday of September. 
| Following an outpouring 
’ of support for the festival, 
' City Council representa- 


tives and Hampdenfest 
organizers made sure the 
event would take place af- 
ter all. 

A number of factors go 
into planning the event, 
including sponsorship, 
vendor management, en- 
and permit- 
Funding for the festi- 
val comes primarily trom 
vendor fees, beer sales and 
sponsorship. 

In addition to the many 
excited attendees, partici- 
pants in the festival went 
above and beyond to get 
into the spirit of Hampden- 
fest and celebrate tradition- 
al Hampdenfest activities, 
the most famous of which 
is the toilet race. 

Costumes ranged from 
bathrobes to an_ outfit 
complete with a gas mask, 
leather gloves and a cape. 
The contraptions that par- 
ticipants designed, “rac- 
ers”, were also unique. All 
racers had one thing in 
common: the toilet bowl on 
which they sat. The race is 
comprised of a long list of 
official rules. Each team 
consists of one pilot, one 
to two crew members and 
the racer, which is defined 
on the Hampdenfest 2014 
website as “the defecation- 
device-based vehicle it 
self.” The racer must be 
gravity-powered and must 
fit the dimension con- 
straints. 

The winner is deter- 
mined by the participant 
that gets the best time. 
Stool Pigeon was this year’s 
toilet race champion. 

Ginny Rogers, a senior 
spectator of the event, was 
amused by the quirkiness 
‘of the races. 

“T love that the winner 
won a golden toilet seat 
and the runner up gota sil- 
ver plunger,” Rogers said. 
“And at the end, a band in- 
corporated the name of the 
winning team and made 
up a song on the spot. Ev- 
eryone started singing 
along.” 

There was no short- 
age of entertainment. at 
Hampdenfest. In addition 
to the toilet bowl race, 
there was.a host of perfor- 
mances on three different 
stages and in the Kids’ 
Tent, including a surprise | 
showing by special guest 


tertainment 
ting. 


band Future Islands, 
which was announced on | 
Thursday. 


Senior Ben Strober en- | 
joyed his first Hampden- | 
fest experience. 

“Tt was great to see a | 
solid community coming 
together,” he said. 


NEWS & FEATURES 
Hampdeniest draws Greek Week meets mixed student reviews 
over 20,000 attendees 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


This year, Greek Week 
took place from Sept. 16 
to 20, and it underwent 
significant changes fol- 
lowing the departure of 
Rachel Drennen, former 
coordinator of Greek Life 
and Orientation. 

Drennen left the Uni- 
versity over the summer, 
and the responsibilities 
of planning Greek Life 
were handed to Direc- 
tor of Student Activities 
Robert Turning. The pro- 
gram consisted of a wide 
variety of events, includ- 
ing a trip to the Orioles 
game, a dance-off and a 
tailgate hosted by The 
HOP. 

Due to these transi- 
tions, there was some dif- 
ficulty in communicating 
and organizing this year’s 
events. 

“Greek Week plan- 
ning began before school 
ended last spring... Go- 
ing into it, most of the 
space had already been 
reserved,” Turning said. 
“Students come up with 
all the events. My role 
is to help navigate Hop- 
kins, as far as the event 


| planning [goes], so [I’m] 


reserving the space [and] 
making sure the facili- 
ties requests are put in.” 

Turning gained this 
responsibility | midway 
through the summer, 
while he was engaged in 
planning orientation. He 


| received Drennen’s Ori- 


entation responsibilities, 
as well as the obligations 


| that she had regarding 


Greek Week. 

He commented on 
some of the difficulties 
he faced in organizing 


| Greek Week; when he 


first faced the task he was 
unaware of all the events 
| that had been planned 
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During this year’s Greek Week, Phi Mu danced to a song medley that included “Cotton-Eyed Joe.” 


and the small unexpect- 
ed occurrences that could 
factor into the planning 
process closer to Greek 
Week. For ee a In- 
somnia Cookies had not 
come to Hopkins until 
later in the summer, and 
the store’s presence unex- 
pectedly affected Greek 
Week. 

“These [are] things 
we're finding out as we 
go along, and then all of a 
sudden it’s a panic,” Turn- 
ing said. 

Two of the organiz- 
ers of the event, Jared 
Wang of Beta Theta Pi 
and Lindsay Kiernan of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
commented on the orga- 
nization as well. 

“It was really tough 
because we found out to- 
wards the end of the sum- 
mer that Rachel had left 
and it was her vision to 
do this,” Wang said.” And 
also our contact was Rob 
Turning, who was run- 
ning Orientation... It got 
very tough. It was really 
tough on Rob, too.” 

There were many gaps 
in communication regard- 
ing the programming as 
well. 

“No one really knew 
what we had or what was 
going on,” Kiernan said. 

Wang agreed. 

“We weren't really 
sure about our budgets 
and what events had 
been planned... I think 
we're trying to pave the 
path. We realized that a 
couple weeks ago when 
[we] were scrambling to 
figure out events, and 
we realized that this 
is not going to be the 
best-planned or the best- 
executed [Greek Week]. 
We were trying to plan 
events with two weeks’ 
notice,” Wang said. 

There were other 
changes in Greek Week 


regarding programming. 
Whereas individual so- 
rorities and_ fraternities 
had sponsored events 
such as the Kappa Cook- 
Off or Mr. Phi Mu in pre- 
vious years, this year’s 
organizers decided that 
Greek Week should be 
more about all the sorori- 
ties and fraternities unit- 
ing. Events such as the 
cook-off will still attract 
large crowds throughout 


the year. 
The key events this 
year included a Greek 


outing to the Orioles 
game, a dance-off and a 
tailgate sponsored by The 
HOP. 

“It’s really great be- 
cause it brings out the 
Greek community to plays 
games and get points for 
their sororities and frater- 
nities,” Simi Matta, direc- 
tor of co-sponsorship for 
The HOP said. “It is a lot 
of fun.” 

The tailgate event ; 
held on: Sept. 20-0 on th 
Freshman Quad. It gath- 
ered many students, who 
came together to eat and 
listen to music. 

In the past, it was pos- 
sible to win Greek Week 
by contributing the larg- 
est amount of philan- 
thropic donations. This 
year, there was a winner 
of Greek Week as well as 
a winner of the philan- 
thropy portion of Greek 
Week, a system that was 
designed to make the 
competition as fair as 
possible. Sororities and 
fraternities also had the 
chance to win their re- 
spective dance-offs, held 
to showcase original cho- 
reography. 

The event's planners 
also had a_ discussion 
about the involvement of 
the multicultural sorori- 
ties in Greek Life. They 
had a limited presence 


in the events this year, 
but all the events were 
planned so that an un- 
limited number of Greek 
groups could be present. 

“What I can surmise 
from the event planning 
that happened through- 
out the spring [is that] 


the events that make 
up the totality of Greek 
Week are events that 


any chapter, regardless 
of size, should be able to 


participate in,” Turning 
said. 

However, the multi- 
cultural Greek groups 


were not heavily repre- 
sented because of their 
low numbers. The groups 
have a large emphasis on 
different cultures. 

“They have an. adyvo- 
cating group,” Turning 
said. “Now I will say one 
of the challenges that 
the multicultural groups 
face is that they are just 
smaller in number... It is 
more of a challenge for 
them to be in attendance 
at all of these meetings.” 

In the past, the mul- 
ticultural sororities had 
more of a presence in 
Greek Week. 

“Last year, we did this 
thing called penny wars, 
where each sorority and 
fraternity had their own 
jar,” Melanie Brown, <a 
member of Delta Xi Phi, 
said. “I think we had done 
it previous years. Last year 
we came in second. We 
had already told the Greek 
Life coordinator that we 
would be doing penny 
wars again for Greek 
Week this semester.” ~ 

However, some of these 
plans fell through. Greek 
Week was initially intend- 
ed to take place in O 


place, rig tup ton 1 week 
preceding Greek Weeke™ 

“In the past, they have 
been invited and have'‘not 
been big on attending,” 

Wang said. “They were 
included in all of our invi- 
tation emails.” 

Kiernan believes 
difficult for them to “com- 
pete because of the differ- 
ence large in membershi 

“We made them “boxes 
for the donations,” Kie: 
said. “They did not rea 
participate in many of the 
organized events like the 
dance-off.” 

The turnover in the 
event’s director this sum- 
mer contributed to some 
of the miscommunica- 
tion. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma 
and Sigma Chi won Greek 
Week, and Pi Beta Phi and 
Beta Theta Pi won the phi- 
lanthropy portion. ~*~" 


BROWN, From Al 
their raised hands to pass- 
ing drivers and students. 
A man told his own story 
of police brutality, where 
the officer beat him and 
got away without repri- 
mand. Some passing stu- 
dents whispered about the 
protest, and many others 
took pictures as the pro- 
testers continued to stand. 

Before the protest, 


sophomore BSU member 
Tiffany Onyejiaka said 


the main message of the 
protest was that all lives 
matter. 

“People should not 
have their lives ripped 
away for reasons that are 
unjustifiable,” Onyejiaka 
said. “People don’t real- 
ize that it wasn’t an iso- 
lated event. Even since 
[Brown's] death there 
have been many incidents 
of police brutality. We are 
protesting for people of 
all races who have been 
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Protestors remained silent throughout the event on the Keyser Quad. 
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killed or brutalized by 
the police for reasons that 
aren't really justifiable.” 

She also said that po- 
lice brutality and milita- 
rization is not just a prob- 
lem for minorities, but 
is a relevant issue for all 
Americans, especially in 
cities like Baltimore. 

“The police have been 
militarized lately, and es- 
pecially to people of color 
and in low income areas 
they tend to be more ag- 
gressive,” Onyejiaka said. 
“We are trying to bring 
attention to the fact that 
this is something we need 
to talk about. Mike Brown 
shouldn't have died. Peo- 
ple who jaywalk shouldn't 
die. If you steal a candy 
bar from a store, you don’t 
deserve to die.’ [Darren 
Wilson] still hasn’t been 
arrested or questioned.” 

Onyejiaka said that 
not only is racism is still 


around today, but it is a 
force that is not going to 
go away anytime soon. 

“If you say racism 
doesn’t exist, then you 
just don’t want to pay at- 
tention to racial inequali- 
ties,’ Onyejiaka _ said. 
“Even at Hopkins I’ve 
heard people say things 
and seen people do things 
that are [racist]. Open 
your eyes and pay atten- 
tion.” 

Senior BSU member 
Phil Montgomery said 
that the protest was silent 
because of organizational 
purposes to keep the pro- 
test more manageable. 

“We want to keep the fo- 
cus on the message and the 
signs,” Montgomery said. 

BSU faculty advisor Ka- 
trina Bell McDonald said 
that the group was moved 
by the events in Ferguson 
and wanted to express 
their thoughts publicly. 

ft 
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Black Student Union holds protest in honor of Michael Brown 
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BSU organized the event to address the issue of racial profiling. 


“(The BSU] need to let 
the community know that 
they are concerned,” Mc- 
Donald, a sociology profes- 
sor said. “The protest was 
to stimulate the interests 
on campus. Our primary 
concern is to ensure that 
people know that we are 
very concerned about this 
issue, and that there are 
African-American men [at 
Hopkins] that are the same 
age as those who die [in 
Ferguson and elsewhere].” 

McDonald also said 


t 


. 


that she hopes the protest 
will spark introspection 
and debate about race and 
the relationships between 
the police and the com- 
munities they serve. 

“I want to get people 
thinking about how we 
are making change,” Mc- 
Donald said. “Some of that 
change has to be on part of 
the police department, and 
some on part of the com- 
munity. This could be the 
beginning of our conversa- 
tion here at Hopkins.” 
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icture this: it’s 
a typical Mon- 
day morning. 
You've got a 9 
am. class — 
still don’t know why you 
decided that would be 
a good idea and you 


wake up at 8:00. You've 
got plenty of time to get 
dressed and eat breakfast, 
but do you have enough 
time to bus your dishes? 
You head over to the 
FFC around 8:15. You meet 
up with some friends and 
get up from your table at 
about 8:45 to throw away 
your trash and set your 
plate on the conveyer belt. 
YouTe actually going to 
be on time to class today, 


Quad and you were al- 
ready late twice last week. 
Do you cut the line? Ev- 
erybody would hate you! 
But you don’t really have 
any other options. — 

So you skip to the front 
of the line and squeeze 
yourself in. You scrape 
your uneaten, overripe 
cantaloupe into the com- 
post bin and leave your 
plate on the sliding dish 
collector. And nothing 
bad happens. No one 
makes a fuss. No one yells 
at you about cuts, butts 
and coconuts. You simply 
leave your dirty dishes 
behind and head to class. 

But as you're walking, 
you start to wonder why 


but then you are faced there's a line for the trash 
with the in the sat 
weirdest Gi tli place. 

and . most t lan a '¢ U takes ae 
irritating than ten 
freshman F h F seconds to 
quirk in res yes contribute 


history, the 
phenomenon now known 
as The Trash Line. 

At the trashcans by the 
soda fountains begins a 
line so useless and infuri- 
ating that you stop, dishes 
in hand, frozen in awe of 
the exquisite line-making 
skills of the largest and 
most exclusive freshman 
class in Johns Hopkins 
history. 

The line travels farther 
than is even remotely rea- 
sonable, wrapping around 
the FFC and ending up 
somewhere near the Hop- 
kins waffle makers, which 
pointlessly but awesomely 
burn our school’s name 
into your breakfast. 

You have no idea what 
to do — about the trash, 


not the waffles. You can’t: » 
wait in the line; your class _ 


is on the Engineering 


to compost, 
and if it’s that easy to cut 
the line, why does it exist in 
the first place? Why doesn’t 
everyone just head straight 
for the trash without creat- 
ing a waste-of-time line? 

Is it because freshmen 
are so scared of break- 
ing the laws that govern 
society that we are need- 
lessly polite and orderly? 
Is it because we all eat in 
improbably large groups 
and all get up to’clean our 
plates together? Is it be- 
cause we just like lines? 

Regardless of the ori- 
gins of The Trash Line, it 
needs to be stopped. You 
can’t concentrate dur- 
ing your classes, but you 
blame it on Monday, not 
on your plotting against 
the nefarious, inexplica- 
ble line. When you finally 
end up back at your dorm 


HIP HOP 
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Online fashion: 
shopping in class 


room a few hours later, 
you get to work. 

You'll write a scathing 
piece for your News-Letter 
column about how horrible 
The Trash Line really is. 
You'll make it funny and 
clever and relatable; every- 
one will empathize, even if 
they’ve never seen the ter- 
rible morning fiasco with 
their own eyes (we all hate 
you, students who don't 
have class until 11:00 a.m.). 

Every single person 
who reads your piece will 
want to take action, and 
everyone reads The News- 
Letter, right? After all, they 
are placed right outside 
the FFC. And The News- 
Letter’s got a history lon- 
ger than The Trash Line 
itself, so it'll be the perfect 
way to get the word out 
about your cause. 

Somewhere along the 
road, you probably figured 
out that I’m not talking 
about you anymore, dear 
reader, but about myself. 
But this must apply to some 
of you, so here it is. A nice, 
soothing public service an- 
nouncement amidst all this 
hard reading about insert 
actual news piece from this 
edition here. 


Frequent FFG faux pas: the trash line 


COURTESY OF ZACH ZILBER 
Why do we feel we need to form a line when it comes to trash? 


This one’s for you, fellow 
freshmen. Please stop mak- 
ing lines to throw away 
your trash. It’s a trashcan. 
You really don’t need to 
form an orderly, single-file 
line. It’s not the DMV. No- 
body is going to yell at you 
for breaking the rules, es- 
pecially since the only real 
rule is to not throw away 
your plate. Don’t create a 
line unless you have some 
burning desire to waste 
time, and even if that is the 
case, don’t expect everyone 
else to follow you in your 
odd line-establishment es- 
capades. 

It isn’t difficult to not 
make lines. We do it all 
the time. Bring ice cream 
or cookies anywhere and 
you'll quickly see how 
good we freshmen are at 
not making lines. And yet, 
somehow, there always 
seems to be a line for the 
one thing we want to do as 
quickly as possible: clean 
up after ourselves. Maybe 
that’s why. we make the 
line, to put off the inevi- 
table. Just give yourself a 
break, okay? Don’t make 
the line, and get out of the 


s college  stu- 
dents, we are all 
forced to re-eval- 
uate our lives 
every time we open our 
wallet. Unfortunately, the 
sad reality of our poverty 
does not coincide with the 
fashionista lifestyle. Every 
class we take means 50 to 
75 minutes of online shop- 


| ping. Once my cart hits that 
| beloved $500 mark, I am 


likes to repeat an outfit, 
and these places ensure 
that you never have to. 
Rue La La, Net a Por- 
ter and Gilt bring you all 
your designer needs at 
cheaper prices. Here you 
can buy designer dresses 
and vintage bags at a sig- 
nificantly reduced cost. 
Every Sunday, Rue La La 
has Sunday deals. Wheth- 
er you're looking for Lilly 


forced Pulit- 
| to exit ® zer or 
| out and Kath p b Acne, 
spend arine U er Rue La 
an inor- . ‘ La will 
dinate Lipstick & a Camera «iv « 
amount you a 
of money on Brody coffee. great outfit. 
This is where my column is Personally, I believe 
meant to help. NastyGal_ deserves _ its 
Over the past year, I own section. NastyGal 


have found a website for 
every need, whether it be 
for a formal ora frat. Good 
style does not necessar- 
ily mean expensive style. 
The obvious go-to website 
is Forever 21. Everyone 
knows it, and its endless 
varieties can satisfy prep- 
py, bohemian or edgy 
styles. Personally, I find 
Forever 21 to be the best 
for pieces you know are a 
seasonal trend. Kimonos, 
fringe or overly-stylized 
items are best bought at 
reduced Forever 21 prices. 
Never trust their pant siz- 
es, expect their necklaces 
to turn your neck green 
and count on their shirts 
shrinking. Despite these 


| flaws, however, a Forever 


FFC and on to bigger and | 


better things. 


Local flavors, waffle cones and magic spoon 


onjour, fellow 

foodies! We are 

back to food- 

columning 

again after a 
sabbatical year spent in 
Paris, where we trained 
our taste buds and refined 
our palettes. We know 
you missed us! Now we 
are back, we are seniors 
and we refuse to accept 
that summer is coming to 
an end. 

So naturally, we took 
this weekend’s beautiful 
weather as a sign from 
above that we were meant 
to eat ice cream cones. The 
Charmery, arguably the 
best ice cream parlor in 
all of Baltimore, has been 
on our list since it opened 
in July 2013. Although 
a reasonably new estab- 
lishment, The Charmery 
looks as if it has been a 
neighborhood gem for 
decades. With its exterior 
decorated in plain blue 
and white stripes and 
old-school cartoons of 


ice cream cones, it’s easy 
to just walk by this cor- 
ner spot (although a gi- 
ant sparkling ice cream 
scooper does hang over 
the door and there is typi- 


cally a long line waiting 
outside...). 

The interior is similarly 
low-key with handwrit- 
ten flavors on the glass in 
front of the ice cream and 
a plain red-counter top bar 
which divides the parlor. 
It has a classic ice cream 
shop vibe, but its eccentric 
flavors give it a distinct 
edge that fits the Hamp- 
den crowd perfectly. 

The flavors offered 
at this charming joint 
reflect all that is right 
about Charm City. 
And when we say 
that, we are referring 
specifically to the Fat 
Elvis, Old Bay Cara- 
mel, Maryland Mud 
and Berger Cookies and 
Cream. Elvis, whose dop- 
pelganger statue can be 
spotted outside of Café 
Hon in Hampden, was fa- 
mous for his love of PB&B, 
so of course we love it too 
— and can have it at The 
Charmery in one delicious 
flavor, consisting of peanut 
butter, banana and marsh- 
mallow for added flair. 

The Old Bay flavor is a 
must at any place captur- 
ing Baltimore’s spirit; after 
all, Old Bay seasoning was 


Alex Barbera & 
Georgina Rupp 
The PhenomeNOMs 


' 


founded in the area and 
is Maryland crab’s bet- 
ter half. Maryland Mud 
was delicious and_ rich, 
swarming with Oreos 
and chocolate chips in its 
dark chocolate base. And 
finally the Berger Cookies 
and Cream. Who doesn’t 
love a good cookies ‘n’ 
cream flavor? And when 
it’s made with Berger 


Cookies instead, who can 
resist it? For those unfa- 
miliar, the Berger cookie | 
is a Baltimore legend (in- | 
tense chocolate frosting — 
on thick cakey cookie) and 
brags the titles of Best of - 
Baltimore and Best Cookie 
in 2011. In November 2013, © 
the cookie’s future was 
placed in jeopardy by the | 
FDA’s proposed ban on | 
trans fats. We know those 
are bad for you, but Berger 
cookies are too darn good 
and we're glad they’re still 
around (FYI you can buy 
them at UniMini... Warn- 
ing; addiction may occur). 
As if you needed any 
more convincing, now we 
must talk about the cones. 
The Charmery offers sugar 
or waffle cones, instead of 
the typical sugar or wafer | 
choice. The waffle cones | 
are made and pressed » 
throughout the day in the» 
back part of the store, but | 
their delicious smell wafts _ 
throughout shop and even | 
down the street, attracting 
any living creature with | 
a working nose. Irresist- 
_ibly sag the cones are 
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both crunchy and soft and 
the perfect complement to 
the homemade ice cream. 


So put your typical cup/_ 


cone preferences aside and 
just order the waffle cone. 
You'll thank us later. 

_ It goes without saying 
that we were fans of our 
ice cream cones and we 
are fans of this place. We 
could go on and on about 
the intricacies of the 
flavors (OMG the 
chewy Berger cookie 
bite mixed into the 
creamy churned ice 
cream, and with that 
cone THAT CONE... 
Don’t get us restart- 
ed), but really we rec- 
ommend you go and 
see for yourselves. A trip 
to Hampden is such a 
great mini-excursion and 
campus get-away, and 
who doesn’t love support- 
ing a shop run by a pas- 
sionate husband and wife 
pair who met at summer 
camp?! Not only that, but 
The Charmery supports 
local farmers when pos- 
sible, so all you green ad- 
vocates better check it out! 

And finally, the magic 
spoons deserve a mention. 
What are magic spoons, 
you ask? They have these 
awesome _heat-sensitive 
spoons that change color 
in your ice cream. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed them as 
much as the little boy in 
line behind us. 

If you can’t get over to 
The Charmery before sum- 
mer runs out, don't be dis- 
appointed! We hear their 
signature hot chocolates 
are amazing with home- 
made whipped cream and 
flavored marshmallows. 
We'll certainly be stopping 
in for a taste. Until next 
time! Happy eating, tout le 
monde! 


21 piece is perfect for a go- 
ing-out outfit or when you 
want to test a new style. 
It will rarely break the 


tinue look ing fabulous. 

Another pivotal web- 
site in my repertoire is 
H&M. When browsing, 
do not let the bad aesthet- 


| ic appeal dissuade you. 


| H&M pieces are always 


trustworthy and _ classic. 


| Slightly more expensive 


than Forever, H&M leaves 
a classier finesse on an 
outfit. I always rely on 


them for shoes, sweaters 


and dresses. ~ 

Urban Outfitters and 
Free People also have on- 
line websites. Here, you 
can find cheaper sales 
than in the stores, and 
you get to avoid the pre- 
tentious shop workers. 
Without having to prove 
to the world how hip you 
are, you see an organized 
display of sale dresses, 
sweaters and boots. 

The online world is 
a developing scene for 
fashion lovers. Websites 
like TOBI, Saboskirt and 
Necessary Clothing have 
great options for for- 
mal wear and going out 
clothes. When approach- 
ing shopping on these 
websites, take note of 
when their big sales are. 
Websites such as TOBI of- 
ten do 50 percent-off deals 
that make formals incred- 
ibly affordable. No one 


L 
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has a finer quality than 
many of the stores listed 
in this column. At origi- 
nal price, NastyGal can be 
more expensive than a ca- 
sual buy. However, if you 
carefully watch the sales, 
NastyGal offers great day 
and night looks. I recently 
ordered 10 items, origi- 
nally totaling over $500, 
for less than an eighth of 
that. NastyGal also hous- 
es Jeffery Campbell shoes, 
which is always a win- 
ning element for me. 
Finally, it is pivotal to 
always search warehouse 
websites. Places like 
Coach, J. Crew and Nor- 
dstrom have an off site 
where they sell similar, 
discounted clothes. Old 
season Coach items can 
be reduced to under $50. 
There are deals hiding 


Besides knowing 
where to shop, it is im- 
portant to know how to 
go about it. When you 
find a website you like, 
make sure you subscribe 
to emails. While it is an- 
noying to be bombarded 
with messages, you will 
never regret opening the 


email that says “50 per- 


cent off sitewide.” Also, 
keep in mind future fash- 
ion needs. Sure, you may 
not have a formal now, 
but who knows who you 
will be talking to in one 
month. If you see some- 
thing fabulous, buy it 
with no hesitations. 

Lastly, my best advice is 
to buy essentials that cost 
a bit more and buy trends 
cheap. You will never re- 
gret buying the $80 LuLu 
Lemon: leggings that last 
years, but you will regret 
spending more than $20 on 
a romper that might shrink. 
Assess what fashion is here 
to stay and spend your 
money accordingly. 

We all have a thousand 


things to pay for, literally . 


costing thousands, and 
we don’t need fashion 
to make this worse. Stay 
alert, shop smart and con- 
tinue looking fabulous all 
throughout the fall. 


COURTESY OF TIM RECKMANN VIA FLICKR 
With all the online shopping sites out there, how i is one to choose? 
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This ts why I’m 
al feminist 


often hear people 

throwing the word 

“feminist” around. 

Some people use it 

as an insult, others 
use it as a means of high 
praise, and a whole lot 
of people just don't get 
it. As a self-proclaimed 
feminist, I’m here to clear 
the air. The following 
list should give anyone a 
good sense of what femi- 
nism is, the problems it 
hopes to address and why 
any self-respecting good 
human should want to be 
a feminist too: 


1. Equal pay 

We've all heard this 
one, but that doesn’t 
make it any less real. 
Women 
still make 
on average 


victims and_ start ad- 
dressing the real prob- 
lems here. 

A disclaimer: I’m most- 
ly touching on sexual 
assault of women, but I 
don’t want to write off 
the experiences of anyone 
else. Men can be raped 
too, while trans people 
and people of color expe- 
rience disproportionately 
high frequencies of sexual 
assault. 

I'm speaking 
my Own experiences as a 


from 


woman, but I’m not trying 


to forget your stories. 


4. Body image 


Right now, main- | 
stream media is pro- 
ducing a single image 

of what | 


woman 


Julia DeVarti 2»: 


70 cents beautiful 
to a man’s hair, not 
dollar, and The F Word too skin- 
frankly, ny or too 
that’s just fat,  per- 


not right. People should 
be paid for the work 
they’re doing and not for 
their gender. In this day 
and age, when women 
are no longer expected to 
be dependant on men for 
their livelihood, it’s time 
for this messed up stan- 
dard to change. 


2. Gender roles 
Girls like pink, and 
boys like blue. Girls play 
with dolls, while boys 
play with Hot Wheels and 
action figures. Girls cook, 
and boys play soccer. The 
list goes on for days! All 
of these ridiculous con- 
Ww. people are 
supposed to act get ex- 
hausting after a while, 
and I can’t even begin to 
describe how frustrating 
it is to always have to ap- 


fect skin, shaved legs, | 


porcelain skin. I’m not 
that “perfect” girl, and 
I doubt that there are 
many girls out there who 


are. So, why are we hurt- | 


ing ourselves to reach 
the unattainable? Wom- 
en need to feel confident 
making their own choic- 
es about their bodies. 
We need to stop sham- 
ing and start loving and 
supporting the people 
around us. 


5. Intersectionality 
Feminism historically 
has been a movement 
for white; middle-class, 
straight women. More re- 
cently, though, the femi- 
nist umbrella has started 
to include a lot more 
people with a whole lot 
of identities: race, class, 


HIP HOP 


t’s strange to think 
it was only fresh- 
man year of col- 
lege when I finally, 
properly —_under- 
stood academic writing. 
Structure, message, evi- 
dence, etc. “Expository 
Writing” about Poe and 
I, haunted by his ghosts, 
tracing his steps all the 
way to graveyard, nod- 
ding to ravens, think- 


Nothing 


for bypassing folks: 
“Hey, do you wanna see 
our comedy act?” And 
they did just to be polite 
and it wasn’t funny and 
we didn’t think it impor- 
tant. 

Guess what I’m try- 
ing to say is we were 
trying (unsuccessfully) 
to break the goddamn 
cycle, because the walls 
of McCoy got so nar- 


ing that row with 
not to be K ® time neente 
stalked, if B was sur- 
seduced qd le prising 
and en- : . we could 
trapped What Katie Did vreathe 
by mon- at all. 
sters may MaOntec 


| it, Alice in 


just mean not living at 
all. 

See, while I respect- 
fully admire academic 
writing (from a distance) 
and usually attempt to 
make some _fickle-fable 
point, this one’s not 
about that at all. Boom! 
— there goes your sand- 
wich structure. 

“What Katie Did,” 
but Katie never does 
anything. Actions aren't 
real. Rather feel it, think 
Wonderland- 


| y “Drink me.” All these 


pear poised and grace- gender, sexual orienta- 
ful. These tion, ability 
double stan- status, etc. | 
dards don’t [’m angry that I think 
leave room it’s incred- 
for people there are... people jple that | 
to be them- who don’t see me feminism 
selves, and has grown 
they defi asafullhuman to be s0 
nitely don’t : intersec- 
leave room being because of tional with 
for people other anti- 
who on cath body pan oppression 
identify movements. 
as men or Fighting 


women. It’s time we stop 
defining people’s interests 
by the parts between their 
legs, because it simply 
isn’t working. And for the 
record, I hate pink. 


3. Rape culture 

This is a huge one for 
me, and luckily it’s an is- 
sue that’s getting a lot of 
publicity these days. Still, 
though, we live in a cul- 
ture where I feel unsafe 
walking alone at night, 
where I'am constantly be- 
ing policed on what I’m 
wearing, where one in 
four women will be sexu- 
ally assaulted by the time 
they graduate college. 

All the problems 
about gender roles — the 
idea that men should be 
domineering and ag- 
gressive — play into 
this; we teach boys that 
they can have what they 
want, and then we make 
women believe that they 
somehow deserve to be 
assaulted. 

Nobody deserves rape, 
and nobody should feel 
ashamed after they’ve 
been assaulted. Women 
should be able to walk 
down the street without 
receiving uncomfortable 
comments about their 
bodies, and they should 
be able to go out drink- 
ing dressed however they 
want. Let’s stop blaming 


wy 


the feminist battle is com- 
pletely inseparable from 
fighting racial injustice 
or homophobia, and by 
learning and caring about 
all of these identities, the 
feminist movement can 
only grow stronger. 


6. All the haters out there 

There. are probably 
a lot of people reading 
this who think I’m crazy 
right now, or maybe they 
stopped reading as soon 
as they realized this was 
about feminism. I’m sure 
I’m being called an an- 
gry raging feminist right 
now. But, to all the hat- 
ers, here’s what I have to 
say: yeah, I am angry. 

Im angry that there 
are so many people who 
don’t see me as a full hu- 
man being because of 
my body parts. I’m an- 
gry that I don’t feel safe 
walking down the street. 
I’m angry that I'll prob- 
ably never make as much 
money as a man doing 
the same job. I’m angry 
that so few men want to 
talk seriously about their 
privilege. 

Don’t run from that 
anger. That anger doesn’t 
mean my ideas should 
be discounted. Maybe 
instead, that passion and 
emotion should be the 
reason feminists are tak- 
en seriously. 
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weird aesthetics, sto- 
ries to make up, ideas 
to trash, soundtracks 
for life. Consider this 
an open invitation to a 
world of no happenings. 
Hush and let it give itself 
away. 

At times I thought 
that what was wrong 
with McCoy was the il- 
lumination. Too bright, 
too much; it doesn’t 
render itself well to the 
naiveté of romanticiz- 
ing. Ugh, and its age: not 
old enough to give you 
the creeps, yet not new 
enough to be mice-free. 
Good old McCoy drove 
me insane. 

This ginger kid and I 
once hung around near 
the front conducting fake 
interviews but almost 
believing that we would 
do something with the 
responses __ eventually. 
“Once upon a time at 
Hopkins... finish the sen- 
tence?” or “What does 
hummus look like?” and 
half-drunk students 
talking about stopping 
traffic in speedos or that 
hummus looked _ like 
squashed peas (duh!). 

Think I had a “Calcu- 
lus III” midterm the day 
after, so not the proud- 
est moment of my aca- 
demic career. (Have you 
noticed taking away the 
“TY” gives writing a less 
arrogant ring? Believe it 
does. Could use some of 
that.) 

Another time we put 
an all-female mini com- 
edy act together and per- 
formed it on the stairs 


y 


like we could breathe, 
but not enough oxygen, 
so it was a constant in- 
out without the satisfac- 
tion (much like female 
freshman sex). 

The last morning I 
painted my nails (badly) 
with glitter nail polish 
and we went to get ba- 
gels and the unpacked 
suitcases back in our 
rooms had claws and 
tricks to lure us back 
and it felt heavy one last 
time before feather light 
mountain air (for me). 

Some pieces of dia- 
logue at this place have 
a knack for staying, 
though unwanted and 
ringing in monotone, 
when you have some- 
thing important due the 
next day. It is not often 
that one feels smart — 
not like high school. You 


happened and what tt meant 
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igs, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


COURTESY OF HOPKINS INTERACTIVE VIA FLICKR 
Maybe it was the bad lighting or the walls feeling like they were closing in that made Katie feel insane and yet truly a Hopkins student. 


can do beautiful more 
easily than you can do 
smart: no one tries for 
“pretty” that much, so 
the curve is generous. 
What I’ve found about 
talent is A’s and B’s don’t 
mean much. If you have 
something — anything 
— that people pull you 
out of a room for, when 
they’re all starry-eyed 
and mesmerized, then do 
it. Something out of the 
ordinary, out of context, 
out of what’s allowed. 
Seize it. Squeeze the red 
balloon ‘til it pops. Kiss 
it gently. Kill it lovely. 
Oh, another good lo- 
cation: Jackie’s tattoo 
parlor. In the middle of 
nowhere, so take a taxi. 
She said “you girls have 
riot,” and it is one of 
the ringing dialogues 
mentioned before. (Oh 
no, did you skip some 
parts? Millenials... atten- 
tion span absence and 
such.) You won’t expect 
50-year-old lesbians to 
exist, and yet, they do it 
so wonderfully. Always 
assumed at a certain age 
everyone fizzles into bi- 
sexuality, gets a pair of 
grandchildren out of no- 
where, and tattoos just 
wear off. It may or may 
not work like that. 
Starbucks is always 
either green tea/Ameri- 
cano or chai tea latte, 
an apricot nutrition bar, 
eight king-size, Double 
Stuf Oreos, a blueberry 
muffin and sour cream 


Dorky pick up lines haha, | 


candigit 
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However, you're cute and 
look like you enjoy partying — 


as much as me. if 


erying 
ou want 
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chips. My ineptitude in 
making nutritional de- 
cisions that could pass 
for an eating disorder, 
but I’m not particularly 
chubby or slender, so 
people don’t fret about 
that. Also very proud of 
owning exactly one per- 
fect pink mug. 

Didn’t John Lennon 
say, “Imagine no posses- 
sions” or something and 
“Give peace a chance”? 
But my friend Nab talks 
about how war could be 
good for this country 
(enemies make patriots 
and Putin’s evil and so 
on) and I shut up about 
Lennon. Living for bi- 
zarre opinions and weird 
hours. 

My view from the 
window this year has a 
very encouraging feel to 
it. Makes you feel like 
humming the cliché of 
“Good morning, Balti- 
more,” smelling of laven- 
der and honey and com- 
ing home early. But then 
the people you want to 
come home to wake up 
one day and feel weird 
in that they don’t want 
you to come home to 
them. And you make 
‘some tea in your perfect 
pink mug, read a Neruda 
poem or two, miss them, 
pass them by and then 
pass them along. 

Truth is, it’s all swell, 
as long as you pass your 
classes. Lennon = said, 
“Nothing’s gonna change 
my world.” Well, it did. 
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Editorial 


BSU protest should serve as example 


Last Thursday, members of the 
Hopkins and greater Baltimore 
communities gathered in silent 
protest in response to the fatal 
shooting of Michael Brown, which 
occurred on Aug. 9 in Ferguson, 
Mo. Positioned around the Keyser 
Quad, dozens of protesters — or- 
ganized by the Hopkins Black Stu- 
dent Union (BSU) — stood united 
in deafening silence, carrying signs 
that challenged spectators’ under- 
standing of police brutality. Travel- 
ing around Gilman Hall and then 
down to N. Charles Street, the dem- 
onstrators peacefully forced those 
passing by to pay attention to their 
cause and to ask questions about 
how the Brown shooting affects the 
rest of society. 

While some questioned the rel- 
evance of the protest given its six- 
week removal from the inciting 
event, the Editorial Board approves 
of the deferred timing. The shoot- 
ing of Michael Brown is not an 
isolated event, and the discussion 
should not stop after less than two 
months. We believe that the BSU’s 
approach to eliminating indiffer- 
ence to this issue is not only effec- 
tive, but also provocative enough to 
potentially lead to similar events at 
Hopkins in the future. 

The Editorial Board would like to 
commend the BSU and all of the par- 
ticipants in the protest for creating 
such a powerful and well-attended 
exhibition of political speech. Nev- 
er in any of our memories has there 


Assault prevention 


The White House recently an- 
nounced a new initiative called 
“It’s On Us” that aims to combat 
sexual assault, especially on col- 
lege campuses, by encouraging 
men to stand up and speak out. 
In our editorial last week, we dis- 
cussed the negative implications 
of the inventive anti-rape devices 
that are just starting to carve out 
a niche for themselves. We criti- 
cized this type of technology be- 
cause we believed that, as simply 
a reactionary precaution, it com- 
promises the sense of urgency we 
should all have about addressing 
the underlying issues. The “It’s 
On Us” campaign is exactly the 
education we think is necessary 
to do just that — to address the is- 
sue at its source. 

The movement aims to moti- 
vate men and women to intervene 
when they find themselves in a 
position to stop sexual assault 
and harassment. We commend 
the “It’s On Us” campaign and the 
Obama Administration for their 
efforts to prevent sexual assault 
by encouraging bystander inter- 
vention and encouraging every 
person to recognize inappropriate 
situations and to take immediate 
action. Rather than putting the 
onus on the potential victims to 
be on the lookout and to protect 
themselves, this campaign pro- 
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been a protest or rally at Hopkins 
with such a profound presence. We 
recognize all of the participants 
who contributed their time, effort 
and passion to promote awareness 
for an issue that spans national 
and global interests. In particular, 
the Editorial Board found it inspir- 
ing to see protesters from so many 
different backgrounds. Seeing the 
interaction between students, pro- 
fessors and local Baltimoreans, all 
of varying ages and races, as they 
walked in unison around campus 
was powerful, and we’d like to see 
similar levels of civic engagement 
in the future. 

This protest was awe-inspiring in 
its tactful methods and precise or- 
ganization. It is our hope that in the 
future, more students will engage 
in similar civic demonstrations for 
causes that they care about. All too 
often, Hopkins students are too 
busy to be bothered with standing 
up for their beliefs. Student demon- 
strations are often lackluster and 
consist of a few students holding 
signs on the Breezeway or on the 
Beach. This protest was certainly 
not that; it was a well-organized, 
unignorable statement that caught 
the eyes of any who walked by. It 
is our sincere hope that subsequent 
student protests will follow suit, 
demonstrating keen organization 
and potent execution that leaves 
passersby with the same levels of 
continuing ponderance as this past 
BSU protest did. 


needs to be on us 


motes the idea that all of us have 
the ability and the responsibility 
to prevent attacks and to confront 
rape culture at its roots. 

“It’s On Us” has spread through 
the country like wildfire, reach- 
ing hundreds of college campuses 
in a matter of days. The Edito- 
rial Board cannot overstate how 
pleased it is that students across 
the country have so enthusiasti- 
cally embraced this campaign’s 
mission. Unfortunately, top-down 
initiatives can often fizzle out rel- 
atively quickly, but we hope that 
this one is here to stay — and we 
think it will. With the conversa- 
tion started, we could not be hap- 
pier with where it’s headed, and 
we hope it will continue. 

The Editorial Board recognizes 
that the levels of public awareness 
of this issue are at their peak right 
now, and the more conversations 
that take place the better. This is 
why we urge every Hopkins un- 
dergraduate to take the pledge 
at itsonus.org to show our sup- 
port. Take the pledge to stand up 
against sexual assault, and speak 
for all of the silenced voices of 
sexual assault survivors not only 


‘on the Homewood campus, but 


all over the world. 

We have the power to stop sex- 
ual assaults and harassment. It’s 
on us — all of us. | 4 
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By WILL MARCUS 


I really love guns, don't get 
me wrong — I love to look at 
them, read about them, hold 
them, shoot them, clean them 
and then ogle them some more 
(I do draw the line at talking to 
them, stroking them or singing 
them lullabies, so please don't 
be too alarmed). Obviously, I 
really like guns, but like most 
of my favorite things in this 
crazy world, I realize that man- 
kind would be better off with- 
out them. I shudder to imagine 
what some enlightened space- 
faring race would include in 
their galactic field manual 
about Earth: "Earth is absolute- 
ly covered with lethal weap- 
ons that any human can use to 
murder another with a single 
flex of his or her preferred in- 
dex finger.” There might be 
a little "fun fact" box in the 
corner with a little blurb like: 
"Parts of Earth actually exist 
where it’s cheaper to get your 
hands on an assault rifle than 
on a quarter-pounder with 
cheese!" Alien textbook con- 
jecture aside, it blows my mind 
that almost any American can 
walk into Walmart, a store that 
also sells pool noodles and in- 
flatable slip n’ slides, and buy a 
lethal weapon. 

You can't do this in the land 
down under. Australia issued 
a comprehensive firearm buy- 
back and effectively banned 
gun ownership for the average 
citizen after the Port Arthur 
aiassacre in 1996, and there 
hasn't been a single mass shoot- 
ing ever since. The typical Sec- 
ond Amendment advocate on 


qemethesstreetemight contend that 
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"anyone can buy a gun on the 
black market if they really want 
to" — to which I would retort 
that no, they absolutely can't if 
those guns have just become 
hot contraband, and black mar- 
ket gun rates just soared sev- 
eral hundred percent. Imagine 


if "clean guns" (legally regis- | 


‘Obama’ laissez-laire immigration policy will taint his legacy 


tered weapons that have not 
been used for criminal activity) 
were so expensive on the black 
market that the average petty 
criminal could never actually 
buy one. If you were able to af- 
ford an AR-15 in Australia, you 
should probably just make a siz- 
able down payment on a house 
and keep on being a productive 
little member of society. Seri- 
ously, if you have enough fi- 
nancial security to feel comfort- 
able putting tens of thousands 
of dollars into a briefcase and 
cruising down to the friendly 
neighborhood black market 
on the wharf, you're either ob- 
scenely wealthy, a complete im- 
becile or both. 
That Second Amendment 
advocate might then use his 
trademark "but it’s in the Con- 
stitution, and you can't change 
the Constitution" argument. 
To this I would respond 
that first, you are defending 
something called the Second 
Amendment, and second, this 
only made sense in the age it 
was ratified — the age of mus- 
kets. The Second Amendment 
was proposed to ensure that 
citizens could always defend 
themselves against a poten- 
tially tyrannical government. 
So when the government also 
only had a bunch of muskets, 
the average militia might have 
a fighting chance. However, 
as the years have gone by, I 
believe the disparity between 
the average citizen's gun rack 
and the government's arse- 
nal has grown just a little bit. 
By the rhetoric of the Second 
Amendment, the citizens must 
be able to defend themselves 
against tyranny. So why can't 
I stroll into Walmart and buy 
a tactical nuclear war head, 
Tomahawk cruise missile, 
drones, Abrams tanks, Apache 
helicopter gunships or even 
teks. casual bazooka at the 
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Assault on defense: Guns do 
not belong in civil society 


state of affairs, any potential 
citizen militia would be bring- 
ing Nerf dart guns to a rocket 
launcher fight. Clearly, the 
American population stands 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Don't be a stranger at your high school 


| By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


For many of us, college is a 


| fresh start. New friends, new 
| teachers, new homes and, for 
very least? Under the current | 


no chance against our govern- | 


ment, so the original purpose 
of the Second Amendment is 
no longer applicable. 

The Second Amendment ad- 


most of us, a new city. But does 
it have to be? 

I have some privilege in be- 
ing from Baltimore County. 
My family can drop off pillows 
when I forget to pack them, and 
I’m familiar with the streets and 


| already prepared for the unpre- 
| dictable tease of a winter that is 


vocate might suggest as a final | 


argument that he uses his guns 
to defend his family. Luckily, 
Dr. Arthur Kellerman released 
a famous study in 1993 that of- 
fers a brilliant rebuttal to this 
argument. He concluded that 
having a gun in one's household 
multiplied the possibility of be- 
ing involved in a gun-related 
homicide or suicide by a figure 
of 4.8. In other words, humans 
are a mercurial race who can 
sometimes get a little mad and 
a little sad. If we all accounted 
for the fact that sometimes we 
may act a little irrationally, no- 
body would ever entertain the 
idea of having a lethal weapon 
in his or her house. In the slight 
chance that you do actually find 
yourself awake with an intrud- 
er inside your house, chances 
are high that they're not try- 
ing to hurt your family; they're 
trying to shuffle as many used 
electronics out the door as pos- 
sible without waking you up 
and possibly getting shot. 

Guns are like hard drugs, 
drag racing or prostitution: 
There are people out there who 
can dabble responsibly 


to come. 

But I have one other privi- 
lege that to many might not 
seem like one: I’m still involved 
in my high school. 

For many, staying involved 
in the often petty politics of 
high school life is exactly what 
they aim to avoid by going to 
college. You no longer have 
to concern yourself with the 
banalities of an SGA that ex- 
ists only to plan parties, the 
Passive-agegressive standoffs 
between administrators en- 
forcing their dress code and 
young women wearing essen- 
tially normal clothing, the be- 
grudged compliance of good 
teachers forced to comply with 
bloated curricula and the rat 
race of collecting extracurricu- 
lars like merit badges for col- 
lege applications. 

You're in college now, where 


the SGA has power, the admin- 


istration is too busy dealing 
with real problems to create a 
dress code, the professors are 
free to teach and the student 
groups — well, you might still 
be thinking about job or gradu- 
ate school applications, but at 


| least there’s enough variety that 


but | 


many cannot. Those who treat | 


these things irresponsibly can 


easily become the very agent of 


tragedy in the blink of an eye. 


Will Marcus is a junior Interna- - 


tional Studies and Economics 
double major from Austin, Texas. 
He is the Opinions Editor. 


you'll find ones you truly love. 
But staying in contact with 
your high school can be very 
rewarding. All schools are, to 
varying degrees, communities. 
Communities grow through 
the experiences of their mem- 
bers. As someone who’s been 
through high school and who’s 
now at college, you have a sig- 


nificant library of experiences 
to draw from. As an active high 
school alumnus, you can im- 
prove the conditions at your 
alma mater and be part of a 
greater community. 

This isn’t exactly a com- 
monly held belief, but it isn’t 
a new one either. For decades, 
high school speech and debate 
leagues have successfully re- 
cruited their alumni, whether 
they’re at college or beyond. 
There’s a practical aspect to this 
— alumni make better judges 
than a random crop of parents, 
and a good judging corps is es- 
sential to a serious tournament. 
In fact, both major leagues hold 
their national tournaments af- 
ter the end of most collegiate 
spring semesters. 

But there’s a more abstract 
component as well; alumni 
have up to four years of ex- 
perience with the high school 
forensics circuit and may now 
have experience in collegiate 
debate. They can serve as 
mentors and coaches for their 
former schools, recalling old 
trends and introducing new 
ones they’ve encountered at 
their new schools. Teams who 
have active alumni generally 
have greater organization and 
a sense of unity. They also tend 
to be better at fundraising. 

Staying involved may be 
easier for some. Hopkins is a 
private institution recognized 
around the world, and as such, 
most of our students are not 
local. But keeping in touch 
has become easier with social 
networking. Many student 
groups in both high school 
and college communicate us- 
ing Facebook groups. Sim- 
ply deciding to remain in the 
groups of the organizations 
you were a member of in high 
school is an easy first step. 

By staying involved through 
social media, you can contin- 
ue to have an influence in the 
groups that meant so much to 
you. Whether it’s editing a case 


for someone on the forensics 
team, helping the ecology club 
brainstorm an event or advis- 
ing the class officers on how to 
fundraise, your input can con- 
tinue to help in the same way 
that it did in high school. Stay- 
ing involved in student organi- 
zations from high school also 
demonstrates a commitment to 
the projects you were a part of. 

Staying in touch with teach- 
ers is especially helpful to the 
school. If you write to your 
teachers to tell them how 
their subjects are taught at 
Hopkins, you're giving them 
a data point. If your former 
classmates at other colleges do 
the same, those teachers now 
have a general idea of what 
they should be preparing their 
classes for, so that future stu- 
dents are better prepared for 
their first college experiences. 
AP curricula can be limiting, 
but if enough students write 
home saying that it’s impor- 
tant, a conscientious calculus 
teacher can certainly spend a 
little time covering the epsi- 
lon-delta limit definition, for 
example. 

Your teachers are also valu- 
able professional connections, 
and maintaining relationships 
with them is an excellent way 
to maintain a network in your 
hometown, in the same way 
that interacting with your pro- 
fessors here is an excellent way 
to build a network in your new 
environment. 

Plus, everyone had those one 
or two teachers who stood out 
as truly amazing. Staying in 
touch with them keeps an im- 
portant mentor in your life from 
slipping through the cracks. 

As you move through the 
semester, consider reconnect- 
ing with students and faculty at 
your old high school. They'll be 
happy to hear from you. 


Emeline Armitage is a freshman 
International Studies major 
from Cleveland. 


| By JOHN HUGHES 

On June 30, in response 
to the growing border crisis 
and opposition to immigra- 
tion reform from Congress, 
U.S. President Barack Obama 
promised to use his executive 
powers by the end of the sum- 
mer to “fix as much of our im- 
migration system as we can. 
If Congress will not do their 
job, at least we can do ours.” 
President Obama had good 
reason to make such a strong 
statement — in June, more 
than 52,000 (now 63,000) un- 
accompanied children were 
detained at the border. 

Instead of approving 
Obama’s request for $3.7 bil- 
lion in emergency funds, 
which would have increased 
law enforcement, built and 
improved detention centers, 
quickened deportation hear- 
ings and sent aid to Cen- 
tral American countries, the 
House passed a relatively pal- 
try $694 million funding bill. 

Obama had several options 
for executive action to combat 
the growing humanitarian 
crisis and the political grid- 
lock in Congress: suspend the 
deportations of the DREAM- 
ers (illegal immigrants 
brought to the USA as young 
children), grant more green 
cards to foreign workers, is- 


sue humanitarian parole to- 


certain groups of immigrants 
or extend temporary work vi- 
sas to spouses. 

Instead, the president 
failed to act on immigration 
issues, alternatively choosing 
to play politics. Earlier this 
month, the White House an- 
nounced intentions to wait 
until the November midterm 
elections are over before pur- 
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tential. 


suing immigration reform at 
the executive level. With in- 
credibly tight Senate races in 
states such as Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and North Carolina, 
avoiding this inflammatory 
topic would have helped sup- 
port Democratic candidates in 
the elections. 

The White House has de- 
nied the accusations that this 
was solely a 


reform is a blatantly political 
move, devoid of any long- 
term insight and empathy for 
the millions of undocument- 
ed immigrants working in the 
U.S. and those detained on 
the border. For although shy- 
ing away from a controversial 
topic will give Democrats a 
boost in the midterm elec- 
tions, it is an objective politi- 
cal failure. 


political move. ; Erika An- 
A White House President Obama diola, the 
official told failed co-director 
several media t4led to act on of the Dream 
outlets, “The immigration issues, Action Coali- 
reality the : tion, a group 
president has alternatively that lobbies 
had to weigh : and advo- 
is that wets choosing to play cates for un- 
in the midst politics. documented 
of the _ politi- youth, re- 
cal season, and sponded to 
because of the Republicans’ Obama's decision to delay 


extreme politicization of this 
issue, the president believes it 
would be harmful to the pol- 
icy itself and to the long-term 
prospects for comprehensive 
immigration reform to an- 
nounce administrative action 
before the elections.” This was 
a sentiment that Obama reiter- 
ated on Meet the Press. 

This defense is laughably 
inept. In his original promise 
in June, Obama stated that be- 
cause of the politicization of 
immigration reform in Con- 
gress and Congress’s inability 
to pass any comprehensive 


reform, he would do as much 


as he could with executive ac- 


now arguing that acting in 
such a polarized environment 
would be harmful to long- 
term immigration reform po- 

‘This obvious about-face on 
the desire to push ahead with 


Y 


executive action, saying, “It’s 
just really, really ridiculous 
to see that they’re basically 
once again throwing the La- 
tino community under the bus 
when it comes to politics.” 

By continuing his adminis- 
tration’s predisposition to in- 
action on immigration reform, 
Obama comes off as weak, in- 
decisive and uncaring toward 
the Latino and immigrant 
communities — the same de- 
mographic that comprises a 
sizable portion of his voting 
base. 

But aside from political 
failure, Obama’s decision to 


delay any action.is a moral 
tions. Yet the White House is © 


failure as well. In June, he 


rightfully declared, “We now 


have an actual humanitarian 
crisis on the border that only 
underscores the need to drop 
the politics and fix our immi- 
gration system once and for 
all.” 


Yet, for this enthusiasm, the 
political stagnation contin- 
ues. Unfortunately, just three 
months later, even though the 
number of immigrants ap- 
prehended at the border has 
dropped from 250 per day to 
between 50 and 100, the hu- 
manitarian crisis rages on, as 
do the politics. 

Drug smugglers and hu- 
man traffickers ship unac- 
companied children across 
the border — children who are 
only trying to escape a life of 
horrific violence and poverty. 
The 1,100 daily deportations, 
which the Obama administra- 
tion has the authority to slow, 
break up families and send tal- 
ented and contributing poten- 
tial U.S. citizens back to their 
home countries. The moral 
obligation to act on immigra- 
tion reform has not changed. It 
appears that the political obli- 
gation to act is the president's 
sole impetus. 

While Congress has done 
much to derail immigration 
reform and is just as much 
to blame (if not more) for the 
political stagnation, let us not 
be mistaken: Obama’s failures 
are his own. No matter what 
narrative the White House is 
pushing forward, he has in- 
dependently decided against 
taking any executive action on 
immigration. Unless Obama 
utilizes his dwindling time in 
the White House to address 
immigration, his willful inac- 
tion on a heartbreaking hu- 
manitarian crisis will leave 
an ugly, indelible mark on his 
legacy. 


John Hughes is a freshman 
Electrical Engineering and Writ- 
ing Seminars double major from 
Baltimore. 
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‘ipcar to the Land of the Free 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


Sometimes the Hop- 
kins bubble can be a little 
too close for comfort — 
sometimes the hallways 
of academia can seem too 
lofty and intellectual. In 
which case, I crave a place 
more mundane and more 
commercial. Enter in the 
hallmark of the American 
dream — supermarkets. 
Unfortunately, Baltimore 
is something of a food des- 
ert, so to access the cream 
of the crop, escaping the 
city is necessary. Which 
means, a Car. 

Zipcar offers a special 
deal for Hopkins students 
— a $25 annual fee and 
$35 in free driving. There 
is 24/7 access to Zipcars 
parked on campus. Hourly 
rates are usually $10, which 
includes gas and insur- 
ance. You need to be 18 or 
older to join, and you can 
reserve anything from a 
pick-up truck to a hybrid. 
There are more options 
available for those over the 
age of 21. Zipcar also makes 
reserving vehicles and ad- 
justing reservation times 
convenient with their well- 
designed mobile app and 
Facebook integration. And 
so, armed with my newly 


acquired Zipcar, I gunned 
the engine of my Honda Fit, 
dubbed ‘Fae’ by Zipcar, and 
headed to I-395 South. 

The first Zipcar trip that 
I made was for my room- 
mate, who moved into our 
apartment later than I did. 
Our first stop was IKEA 
— which was “the small- 
est IKEA ever,” according 
to my roommate. However, 
we were still able to find 
everything we needed at 
IKEA, including a desk, 
nightstand, dresser, book- 
shelf and miscellaneous 
kitchenware. Next stop 
was Costco (also known as 
Land of the Free), where we 
stocked up on everything 
from frozen salmon, to 
bulk amounts of almonds, 
to economy packs of toilet 
paper and paper towels. By 
this time, our compact Fit 
Fae was snugly packed with 
all sorts of items. ‘Snug’ is a 
bit of an understatement, 
really. ‘Crammed’ is a bet- 
ter adjective, because the 
watermelon that I had care- 
fully chosen at Costco was 
sitting on my lap as I ma- 
neuvered the now very full 
Fit Fae to Walmart for other 
“necessities.” 

On our way back from 
our glorious shopping 
spree at the heart of con- 
sumerism, we hit the in- 


furiating wall that is Bal- 
timore traffic. From the 
exit off the highway to the 
Inner Harbor, all the way 
back to our apartment, the 
cars inched along, bumper 
to bumper. Horns were 
honked, and people rolled 
down their windows and 
yelled at those who tried to 
sneakily creep ahead. We 
were cutting it close to our 
5 p.m. deadline to return 
the car, and I was doubting 
my speedy driving skills to 
get us back to the parking | 
lot in time. But remember 
the “well-designed mobile 
app” that I mentioned ear- 
lier in the article? Well, this 
is where I justify the qual- 
ity of the mobile app. The 
Zipcar app makes it easy 
to extend your reservation 
time. Granted, if it’s less 
than three hours before 
your original due time, you 
are charged $5, but that’s 
way better than paying the 
$50 late fee, in my opinion. 
So we extended our reser- 


By CAMILLE KO 
Your Weekend Columnist 


The Book Thing is a non- 
profit dedicated solely to 
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vation time and were able 
to schlep all our purchases 
up to our apartment and 
drive the Zipcar back to the 
lot in easy time. 


the purpose of giving away 
books. The Book Thing is 
located on 3002 Vineyard 
Ln. and has been around 


| since September of 1999. 


: COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Zipcar cars are easily spotted by the large, green logo that emblazons the side of the vehicle. 


It was created and is still 
operated by Russel Wat- 
tenberg, a former bartender 
who was inspired to create 
a system for distributing 
books to impoverished stu- 
dents. As of now, the esti- 
mated amount of books at 
The Book Thing is a ridicu- 
| lous amount of 200,000. The 
| books come from a variety 
| of sources — from individ- 
uals, to businesses, to large 
organizations — and the 
store is open on Saturday 
and Sunday from 9 a.m. to 
6 pm. However, donated 
| books can be dropped off 
| at any time into the weath- 
erproof bins outside the 
building. 
And let me just reiterate: 
| the books are all absolutely 
free. Really, there’s no catch 
— you can take as many or 
as few as you want (accord- 
ing to the Book Thing’s 
website, the upper limit is 
“150,000 books per day, per 
person”) — and thousands 


Baltimore may still be 
a food desert, but Zipcar 
makes it that much easier 
for you to track down that 
jumbo bag of kettle corn. 
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of new titles arrive every 
week. 

The Book Thing is a 
dangerous place for a 
hoarder, designer or book 
lover. If I went looking for 
a couple books for leisure 
reading, I'd end up walk- 
ing out with a massive 
cardboard box overflow- 
ing with shelf-worn, ob- 
scure titles that I'd picked 
up solely because of their 
interesting titles or beauti- 
ful covers. Needless to say, 
my bookshelves have been 
more than a little packed. 

These discoveries and 
small revelations are the 
real pleasures of The Book 
Thing. It’s a place where 
you can rediscover the 
forgotten and explore the 
unknown world of litera- 
ture beyond classics and 
pop culture novels. At The 
Book Thing, each shelf be- 
comes a pedestal for old 
volumes and long-lost sto- 
ries, a resting place until 
such books are picked up 
again by a curious patron. 

The following descrip- 
tions from my friends do 
far more justice to the na- 
ture of The Book Thing 
than I can. 

“By the end of my first 
visit to The Book Thing, 
I felt this sudden, crazy 


COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
The Book Thing is a behemoth that sells hundreds of thousands of books for absolutely free. 


A thing for The Book Thing? 
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feeling rush at me. The 
fact that this collection of 
books was compiled by 
years and years of different 
people was just so special. 
I mean, think about it. Ev- 
eryone who comes to The 
Book Thing — book donors 
and book takers — are, 
for the most part, strang- 
ers to each other. They’re 
strangers, and yet they 
were able to create some- 
thing so beautiful together. 
They’re strangers, but not 
really strangers, because 
all of them at some level, 
regardless of whatever dif- 
ference in age or time that 
they came, love to share 
and read books.” freshman 
Ashley Yuen said. 
Another friend of 
mine, David Koh, ex- 
plained his admiratio 
of the venue. Soi! 
“First time I visited 
The Book Thing, I start- 
ed tearing up. I wasn’t 
sure why: it was either I 
was moved by the beau- 
tiful concept of a com- 
munity built around a 
love for books, or I was 
overwhelmed by _ the 
fact that the entire place 
smelled pungently of 
cat pee. It was probably 
because of the cat pee 
though,” Koh said. 


Noteworthy kvents 
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Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
8 p.m. 
Saturday 


Aziz Ansari 
8 p.m. 
Saturday 
Sept. 27 
Verizon Center 


Actor-comedian Aziz Ansari of NBC’s 
hit show “Parks and Recreation” will 
showcase his many talents in his Mod- 
ern Romance in Washington. In this tour, 
the standup comedian lays out the rules 
of romance in the digital age. He will lay 
out his “7 Undeniable Truths” about mod- 
ern dating, with jokes to spare. Reviews 
of the tour have reported Aziz in a bur- 
gundy blazer, throwing bags of Kettle po- 
tato chips into the audience. Intriguing? 


Sept. 27 
Friedburg Hall 


The Peabody Institute opens its new 
season with its graduate orchestra, the 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra. This con- 
cert will feature Brahms Piano Concerto 
No. 1, performed by pianist Marianna 
Prejevalskaya, the most recent winner 
of the Yale Gordon Concerto Competi- 
tion. The ensemble will also perform 
Sparkle, by Shafer Mahoney, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 4. Tickets are 
$15 for adults, $10 for seniors, and $5 for 
students. 
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Tickets range from $35-$55. 
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VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
BMA 100 Day Celebration (left) and Hopkins Symphony (right) 
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Witness Theater Acts (Left) and Jon Lovitz in Baltimore (right) 


VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Witness Theater Original Stu- 
dent One Acts (Mattin Center) | 


Jon Lovitz (Baltimore Comedy 


9 [27 The Shindig (Carroll Park) | 


BMA 100 Day Celebration (Balti- 
more Museum of Art) Er 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Artists occupy campus at annual Plein Air Paint Out Crush Songs soothes 
with raw, folk sound 


By CAROLINE HYLTON 
For The News-Letter 


The Plein Air Paint Out, 
a celebration of 40 years 
of the Homewood Arts 
Workshops at Hopkins, 
now christened the Center 
for Visual Arts, took place 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 


ture of current students, 
alumni and _ regional 
painters invited to the 
event, were strewn all 
about campus painting 
the Hopkins landscape. 
Notably, the Artist-in- 


Residence for this year’s 


Paint Out was Raoul Mid- 
dleman, class of ‘55. 


art class at Hopkins can 
attest, the Center for Vi- 
sual Arts has become a 
popular program. The 
University further  ex- 


panded its arts program 
when it introduced a Vi- 
sual Arts minor for stu- 
dents in 2013. 

The Paint Out’s popu- 


in the making, the maps 
themselves were next to 
The artist 
tions were mere guide- 
many painters 
were only in the general 
area that they were sup- 
posed to be — moving 
for better light or a more 
intriguing angle for their 


useless. loca- 


lines as 


T ho e paintings. 
University Addi- 
was subtly tionally, if 
invaded you went 
by artists between 
spread the hours 
across the of 11 am. 
Home- toute p.m. 
wood you were 
campus — just as 
some stak- likely to 
ing their find more 
claim to than one 
the Beach, empty 
others space as 
to the many of 
Sculpture the  sup- 
Gardens, posed art- 
Wyman ists had 
Park or taken off 
the clas- for lunch. 
sic Keyser One of 
Quad. The the high- 
invad- lights of 
ers were the Plein 
peace ful COURTESY OF BARBARA RADISAVLJEVIC VIA FLICKR Air Paint 
—  thor- The Plein Air Paint Out provided an informal atmosphere to create and teach art on the Homewood campus. Out  for- 
oug hl y mat was 


content to simply docu- 
ment their surroundings 
and very willing to an- 
swer the questions of the 
prying natives. 

From 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
artists, who were a mix- 


The paintings complet- 
ed during the day were 
then sold in the swanky 
cocktail reception that 
concluded the night. 

As anyone who has 
ever tried to get into an 


Baltimore's Future Islands 


performs at Hampdeniest 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


On Sept. 20, Baltimore- 
based trio Future Islands, 
who most recently re- 
leased their fourth album 
Singles this past March, 
headlined at the free 
Hampdenfest. 

Festival planners, at 
first frustrated by the 
city’s insistence on re- 
scheduling the event a 
week later than original- 
ly planned, were in fact 
fortunate in one respect, 
as this delay gave Future 
Islands the opportu- 
nity to perform. On the 
verge of touring world- 
wide for the next few 
months, Future Islands 
frontman Samuel T. Her- 
ring said that the band 
was happy to be back in 
Baltimore and excited to 
play what would be their 
first Hampdenfest per- 
formance. 

Beginning 


their set 


with the song “Balance,” 
the band played energeti- 
cally and authentically. 


Herring apologized that | 


his voice might not be in 
the best shape after non- 
stop touring, but rather 
than sounding worn, the 
raspy and rough quality 
of his vocals only accen- 
tuated the impassioned 
feelings behind the mu- 
sic. Herring wasn’t afraid 
of letting his emotions 


run loose in front of a | 
large crowd, and occa- | 


sionally he would pound 
on his chest or crouch, al- 
most to the point of fall- 
ing to his knees. 

Herring himself said 
in an interview with Red- 
bull, “People are more 
open these days, but 
they're not actually con- 
necting with real emo- 
tions, they’re just say- 
ing, like: OMG, I f***ing 
hate my life! And they’re 
broadcasting how they 
feel to as many people 

See ISLANDS, Pace B5 


COURTESY OF BJORN GIESENBAUER VIA FLICKR 
Future Islands gave a free performance at this year’s Hampdentest. 
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larity was also clearly 
visible in the turnout 
for the event. There was 
a seemingly constant 
stream of students stop- 
ping to ask questions 
of the artists, many of 
whom were clinging to 
the maps provided by 
the Mattin Center. These 
maps were designed to 
lead visitors to where 
each of the artists was 
stationed. 

However, while . the 
maps were a clear indica- 
tor labeling people who 
had made the Saturday 
morning trek to see art 


that the artists, unlike 
artists in a studio, were 
willing to discuss their 


techniques and styles in | 


depth with anyone who 
walked by, regardless of 
his or her artistic expe- 
rience. The visiting art- 
ists had valuable insight 
that they were willing to 
share with students. 

One of the biggest 
questions for some- 
one on a college bud- 
get is how .to afford to 
do art as a hobby, and 
many of the artists this 
Saturday had valuable 

See PAINT, pace B4 


By RUTH LANDRY 
For The News-Letter 


Karen O’s Crush Songs 
seems almost mythical, 
otherworldly. She  an- 
nounced the album’s ex- 
istence with a handwrit- 
ten note on her website, 
explaining, “When I was 
27 I crushed a lot. I wasn’t 
sure I'd ever fall in love 
again. These songs were 
written and_ recorded 
around that time. They 
are the soundtrack to 
what was an ever con- 
tinuing LOVE CRUSADE. 
I hope they keep you com- 
pany on yours.” 

At 27 in 2006, O had 
just released Show Your 
Bones, the Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs’ second CD. 

Crush Songs is a lonely 
CD. The songs are like 
scraps, most barely a 
minute long, containing 
minimalistic instrumen- 
tals and repetitive lyrics 
that alternately reveal 
fragments of heartbreak 
and of hope. Some of the 


| songs sound eerie, par- 


ticularly in contrast to O's 
other work with the Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs. While she is a 
loud presence dominating 
tracks on other albums, 
here she is subdued, even 
uncertain. Sometimes she 
sings just above a whis- 
per. 

O begins many of her 
songs with the familiar 
“One, two, ready, go” 
which has appeared on 
several acoustic Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs tracks. This 
creates a sense of intima- 
cy, but also lends to the 
feeling that these songs 


are all just false starts to 
songs released later. 

The CD also acts as 
a kind of journal. Indie, 
folk, emo, punk — what- 
ever you want to call a 
project that is youthful, 
lo-fi, confessional and 
DIY. It reminds of Waxa- 
hatchee or Frankie Cos- 
mos or, if we want to talk 
about local bands, Teen 
Suicide or the Magnetic 
Fields. 

When listening to 
Crush Songs, it’s hard not 
to think of KO at Home, 
a demo CD by O which 
surfaced in 2006. O gave 
KO at Home to Dave Sitek 
of the band TV on the 
Radio, but the CD was 
leaked online after Sitek 
moved out of his apart- 
ment, leaving it behind. 
This story and invasion 
of privacy certainly taints 
KO at Home, but even 
without this background, 
the CD is unapproach- 
able in a way that Crush 
Songs isn't. 

Although both are 
primarily acoustic and 
repetitive, KO at Home 
slips into long monot- 
ony where Crush Songs 
fades quietly from one 
song to the next. KO at 
Home sounds like some- 
one thinking and ex- 
perimenting while Crush 
Songs sounds like some- 
one worrying and writ- 
ing. 

The latter may be seen 
as stronger from the per- 
spective of a_ listener, 
but the subject matter 
and sound of the songs 
are more homogenous 

See CRUSH, pace B4 


Suspense runs high in The Maze Runner 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 
For The News-Letter 


Mazes are usually 
good fun, but not when 
they change layouts every 
night, house disturbing 
monsters and serve as a 
prison. This is the basis of 
The Maze Runner, the new 
film based on James Dash- 


| ner’s bestselling novel of 


the same title. 
Directed by Wes Ball, 
the film follows Dash- 


| ner’s story fairly well, but 


screenwriters Noah Op- 
penheim, Grant Pierce 
Myers and T.S. Nowlin 
do make some changes to 
create a more cinematic 
story. The film will please 
loyal fans of the novel, as 
well as those who haven't 
read it, with its inventive 
plot, constant suspense 
and cliffhanger ending. 

About 50 teenaged 
boys, each with no pri- 
or memories of himself 
other than his name, are 
trapped in a grassy plain, 
what they call the “Glade.” 
The Glade is surrounded 
by an impenetrable maze 
— presumably the only 
way out. Each month, 
one “Glader,” as the boys 
have named themselves, 
is brought into the maze 
via an elevator called the 
“Box.” 

The maze that impris- 
ons the Gladers is tall, 
concrete and covered 
in vines. In the film, it 
is elaborate and _ alive, 
changing in a dramatic 
and destructive  fash- 
ion, with loud screeches, 
crumbling concrete and 
rotating walls. The maze 
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is made up of a vast ex- 
panse of concrete — a 
circle with the Glade at 
its center, surrounded by 
eight outer sections, each 
impossibly complicated. 

The maze doors open 
each morning and close 
again each night. Thomas 
(Dylan O’Brien) is told 
from the beginning that 
no one survives a night in 
the maze. 

That’s because of the 
“Grievers,” the monsters 
that inhabit the maze. 
They are grotesque amal- 
gamations of robotics and 


oo Bian Thre 


Mis ___ COURTESY OF HABINA VIA FANPOPCOM 
Dylan O'Brien took on his first action movie role, playing Thomas in the new thriller 7he Maze Runner. 


organic matter, beautiful- 
ly disturbing. They leave 
a trail of sticky goo wher- 
ever they go and have 
deadly metal legs, sharp 
teeth and a robotic tail 
like that of a scorpion that 
injects a hallucinogenic 
poison into those it stings. 

This month, it’s Thom- 
as’s turn in the Box, and 
things are about to change. 
He has an innate curiosity 
that the other boys seem to 
lack, and he immediately 
begins asking questions. 
Who put the boys in the 
maze? Why? Where do the 


Grievers come from? Most 
importantly, how do they 
get out? 

In his first significant 
role in a film, O’Brien dis- 
tances himself from his 
sassy character, Stiles, on 
MTV's Teen Wolf and estab- 
lishes himself as a young 
adult action hero. O’Brien 
conveys Thomas's curiosi- 
ty and frustration with be- 
ing trapped, and he dem- 
onstrates his emotional 
range with a heartbreak- 
ing scene near the end of 
the film. Thomas quickly 

Ser MAZE, pace B5 
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Painters celebrate 40 Far-letched drug holds superhuman abilities in Lucy 
years of Hopkins arts 


PAINT, From B3 


insights about how to 
tackle just such a problem 

For example, students 
who are taking the Visual 
Arts minor are cur- 


rently enrolled in an art 


or 
class can borrow 
of the larger materials, 
such as easels, from the 
department. However, if 
Hopkins students want to 
purchase an easel of their 
own, one artist suggested 
buying one the way that 
you would a used car. 
Look for one that is ap- 
proximately 25 years old, 
bought by a grandmother 
and never used. 
According to local 
Baltimore artist Lorraine 
Imwold, who works with 


some 


COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
The Paint Out featured student and professional artists. 


prints, interested students 
can buy reams of parch- 
ment paper for about $14 
instead paying that 
much per sheet. 

Among the map hold- 
ers at the Paint Out, there 


ot 


were many other stu- 
dents and community 
members who simply 


stumbled upon the event. 
[his was why it was next 
to impossible to obtain an 
accurate number of stu- 
dents who attended this 
event. Many of the stu- 
dents who entered into 
conversations with the 
artists were merely on 
their way to the tailgate 
and Greek Week games 
on the freshman quad, 
on their way to Brody 
and MSE 
or even 
simply 
cutting 
through 
campus 
on __ their 
way to 
Hamp- 
denfest. 
And 
while 
not every 
student 
stopped 
to talk, 
watch or 
listen, the 
Hopkins 
communi- 
ty is better 
for _ hav- 
ing such 
displays 
and such 
proximity 
to art in 


ing. 
Plein Air 
Paint Out 
served as 
a remind- 
er that the 
Hopkins 


necessary 
tools for 
making 
art of their 
own. 


communi- | 
ty has the 


An undeveloped and uninteresting lead role make Lucy a flop 


ometimes it 
becomes 
to 


of 


very 
easy lose 
what 


fic- 


sight 

the science 
genre actually 
[his is hardly surprising 
the sheer 
amount of material the 
genre contains, featuring 
everything from ET to 
Star Wars to 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. The only real 
defining characteristic 
appears, at first glance, 
to be that all these stories 
contain two elements: 
science and fiction. 

Yet occasionally, a film 
will come under fire pre- 
cisely because it doesn’t 
fit a viewer's perception 
of what fiction 
should be. Many times, a 
film’s scientific accuracy 
becomes a point of criti- 
cism for audiences and 
critics alike. Such is the 
unfortunate case of Lucy. 

Directed by Luc Bes- 
son and starring the ever- 
popular Scarlett Johans- 
son, Lucy tells the story 
of a woman who, while 
living in Taiwan, unfor- 
tunately gets caught in 
the web of a drug ring. 
After her boyfriend is 
executed, she forcefully 
has a bag of a new drug 
surgically implanted into 
her body. 

After a brief fight with 
the drug runners, the bag 


tion 1S. 


considering 


science 
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happened to her. All the 
while, she is hunted by 
the drug runners, look- 
ing to kill her in ven- 
geance. 

The biggest point of 
contention this film has 
faced has been its ludi- 
crous setup; the drug that 
grants Lucy superhuman 
telekinetic abilities does 


ends up so by sup- 
leaking, A “ posedly 
icaee seme ELOD OIC ua Se 

| ing _ this her to use 
pete Flashframe 00 Bsr 
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out her her brain, 
system. Film Reviews whereas 
As the a normal 


drug progresses, she be- 
gins unlocking increas- 
ingly advanced and nigh 
god-like brain functions, 
granting her telepathy, 
mental time travel and 
telekinesis. 

Once she escapes her 
captors, she sets off to 
find the doctor Norman 
(Morgan Freeman) in the 
hopes that she can learn 
more about what has 


human, according to the 
film, only uses roughly 
10 percent. 

Ever since this point 
was released to the pub- 
lic, the film has been met 
with backlash from scien- 
tists and general viewers 
alike, claiming that us- 
ing an “old wives’ tale” as 
the foundation of a film is 
simply too ridiculous to 
believe. 


Karen 0 releases lullaby-filled new album 


CRUSH, From B3 
than in KO at Home. 

Crush Songs is reminis- 
cent of “The Moon Song,” 
a single O wrote with 
Spike Jonze for the film 
Her. The song was nomi- 
nated for the Best Original 
Song Academy Award but 
lost to “Let It Go” from 
Frozen. No songs on Crush 
Songs are quite as pol- 
ished nor quite as good 
as “The Moon Song,” but 
they seem to come from 
the same place — they are 
quiet, with simple rhymes 
and lullaby-like _ lyrics. 
Jonze and O also used 


Songs. They. are songs 
made intimately and 
spontaneously alone in 
her bedroom a few years 
ago. So on Sunday, dur- 
ing a 10-minute break as 
we were rehearsing and 
lighting at the Met, we 
made a very impromptu 
‘music video’ for Karen in 
the spirit of her album.” 
The video was made as a 
surprise, and it captures 
the album well. 
Particularly strik- 
ing songs on the album 
include “Visits,” “NYC 
Baby” and “Indian Sum- 


mer” (a cover of The 


to date, so Doors’s 
he’s poten- song). In 
tially the “Visits,” 
inspiration They feel more O sings 
for some of 1: over a 
camacns like unguarded drum ma- 
on Crush whispers from chine. It is 
Songs. one of the 

He also her heart than album ’s 
made a mu- oe? ll Th Otety ec 
sic video a traditiona af upbeat, 
for the first produced album. cheerful 
song on the sounding 
album Ooo, songs. At 


in which Elle Fanning 
cheerfully dances around 
a stage. It was apparently 
created during a short 
break in preparing for a 
play. Jonze said that “this 
week my dear friend Kar- 
en is putting out her first 
solo album of precious, 
personal love and heart- 
ache gems titled Crush 


vy 


first it sounds almost like 
a call and response, but 
then it transitions into 
a repetitive refrain that 
highlights the first word 
of each line. Lyrically, it 
is a song of resignation. 
O sings, “Alone, who will 
stop the world?/I don’t 
know, I don’t know, I 
won't grow.” The song im- 


plies resignation and self- 
awareness that has led 
to a certain detachment. 
“NYC Baby” is another 
highlight on the album. 
It contains modest, easy 
rhymes that sound like a 


lullaby (“And the phone 
it rings a-plenty/But I'd 
rather have my _baby/ 
Much much closer to me 
lately/Than he’s been’). 
The soft tones comple- 
ment the entire album. 


COURTESY OF REDFISHINGBOAT (MICKO) VIA FLICKR 
Academy Award Nominee Karen 0 writes resigned, detached lyrics. 
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COURTESY OF PT WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
Though performing in Lucy to the best of her ability, Scarlett Johansson could not save her boring character. 


However, this re- 
viewer disagrees with 
this public sentiment. 


After all, science fiction 
has rarely ever been set 
in scientific fact. It is the 
genre that brought us 
a DeLorean capable of 
going back in time by 
reaching 88 miles per 
hour (Back to the Future). 
It brought us starships 
able to “make the Kessel 
Run in under 12 parsecs” 
(Star Wars). 

“Science” fiction has 
always been more of a 
forward-looking fantasy 
genre than anything else, 
and criticizing the film 
based on its foundation 
not being scientifically 
accurate is to disregard 
the most important as- 
pect of viewing a film: 
the willful suspension of 
disbelief. Very rarely are 
films true to life, and dis- 
missing a film based on 
its accuracy is to dismiss 
it out of turn. 

When simply viewed 
as a “drugs give su- 
perpowers” story, Lucy 
delivers as a work put 
together fairly well, pro- 
viding beautiful special 
effects work and a story 
engaging enough to car- 
ry it through its modest 
90-minute runtime. 

That said, there are 
still plenty of good rea- 
sons to criticize Lucy; 
even its premise doesn’t 
get off entirely free. Dis- 
regarding the scientific 
implausibility argument, 
the fact remains that 
many plot elements Lucy 
uses to propel itself are 
tried and tired. 

A huge portion of the 
film focuses on how Lucy 
begins to lose human 
empathy and emotion 
as she unlocks her pow- 
ers. While an intriguing 
struggle in and of itself, 
the film simply isn’t long 
enough to give the char- 
acter or the plotline the 
depth they require to 
make the story memo- 
rable on its own. Numer- 
ous plot instances are al- 
most directly ripped from 
works such as Akira and 
Watchmen, where char- 
acters face similar strug- 
gles. In fact, much of the 
plot feel torn from such 
works, with many scenes 
conveying an unshakable 
feeling of “this happens 
here because in this kind 
of story, that’s how it usu- 
ally goes.” 

Besson takes little in 
the way of risks and al- 
lows himself to fall back 
on tired, clichéd prem- 
ises, and that, if anything, 
is the issue with the “10 
percent of the brain” 
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premise in the film, not its 
scientific implausibility. 

Scarlett Johansson 
admittedly gives an ex- 
cellent performance in 
her lead role, continuing 
the trend this year of ac- 
tors and actresses giving 
performances which far 
exceed their films’ qual- 
ity (Angelina Jolie in Ma- 
leficent comes to mind). 
Unfortunately, her role 
simply doesn’t offer much 
for her to do. As she loses 
touch with humanity, so 
too does she begin’ los- 
ing emotions. As a result, 
Lucy herself, while a trag- 
ic character, isn’t interest- 
ing to watch. There unfor- 
tunately just isn’t much 
character for Johansson 
to portray. She is a vehi- 
cle for the plot and little 
more. 

Where the film does 
excel is in its action cho- 
reography and_ special 
effects. Doing away com- 
pletely (thankfully) with 
shaky-cam effects typical 
of most modern action 
films, Lucy instead puts 
a new spin on a Matrix- 
esque action scene. Lucy, 
with her enhanced abili- 
ties, is able to speed up, 
slow down and manipu- 
late the flow of time in 
combat, which, in combi- 
nation with seamless CGI 
telekinesis, is simply a joy 
to behold. 

Rather than gritty 
and shaky, the scenes. 
are smooth and _ flow- 
ing, allowing us to dance 
through fights rather 
than stampede through 
them. There is no wasted 
movement, and this suc- 
cinctness coupled with 
the natural flow of the ac- 
tion generates a feeling of 
power around the main 
character which is quite 
awe-inspiring, despite the 
lackluster plot and char- 
acterization. 

Despite the solid act- 
ing and cinematography 
of the film, it unfortunate- 
ly fails to excel in many 
areas. While its implau- 
sibility, whether a valid 
criticism or not, may be a 
turn-off to some viewers, 
far more disconcerting is 
the lack of creative sto- 
rytelling and compelling | 
characterization. 

Fortunately, the film 
is relatively short and is 
certainly not boring to 
watch through. It simply, 
feels as though it is lack- 
ing weight and substance. 
While not necessarily, 
good by any means, on a 
boring day, there are cer- 
tainly worse ways to pass. 
an hour and a half. 


| 
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Overall rating: 2.5/5 © 
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Uifice love triangle returns to Mindy Project Dylan O’Brien captivates 


By MEGHAN KILLEA 
For The Vews Letter 
The third 


season of 


Fox’s The Mindy Project 
premiered last Tuesday, 
sept. 16, and its debut 


episode was... a lot. Fol- 
lowers have undoubtedly 
learned to anticipate a 
healthy dose of tongue- 
in-cheek outlandish- 
ness from the program, 
which is centered around 
Mindy Lahiri (played by 
Mindy Kaling, the show’s 
creator). Each episode 
narrates a new escapade 
in the life of Lahiri, an 
idealistic thirty-some- 
thing OBGYN living and 
working in New York 
City, as she juggles her 
career and love life, as 
well as the occasional ce- 
lebrity sighting. 

Fans of The Mindy 
Project were particularly 
anxious for the series 
to return this fall. Af- 
ter last season’s finale 
resolved Danny (La- 
hiri’s co-worker played 
by Chris Messina) and 
Mindy’s romantic ten- 
sion that had kept au- 
diences hooked for the 
first two seasons, there 
was significant pressure 
on the writers to deliver 
a fresh and interesting 
story line that could car- 
ry the show for at least 
one more season. 

Even the most promis- 
ing sitcoms like That ‘70s 
Show, New Girl and How 
I Met Your Mother can be 
held hostage by an ex- 


Future Islands leaves crowd craving more 


ISLANDS, From B3 

as they can but they’re 
not actually connecting. 
Some things have been 
lost and there are certain 
niceties and humanities 
that aren't there now... A 
lot of our performances 
are about showing the 
weakness in a point of 
strength because the 
stage is power and the 
microphone is power. 
And allowing myself to 
be vulnerable on stage is 
putting a lot of trust in an 
audience. Music creates a 
release for people so they 
can deal with things they 
don’t want to say. It’s like 
giving them an avatar.” 

The performance felt 
vaguely nostalgic: Songs 
reminiscent of Balti- 
more’s quirky charm and 
of band members’ per- 
sonal experiences in the 
city were belted across 
several street blocks. Lis- 
teners not only crowded 
around the stage but 
stood on their porches, 
balconies and even the 
roofs of their homes to 


\% 


hausted plot, a predica- 
ment that results in writ- 
ers struggling to walk 
the line between monot- 
ony and nonsense. This 
challenge is especially 
common for situational 
romantic comedies and 
ultimately offers writers 
two options: to drive a 
wedge between the cou- 
ple for another season 
of trusty — albeit under 
whelming — will-they- 
won't-they, or to go big 
and create new layers of 


plot in the hopes that the 


audience will take the 
bait. 

The Mindy Project's 
season three opener, 


“We're a Couple Now, 
Haters!” opted for the 
latter, exceeding the 
show’s standard for dy- 
namic and bizarre plots. 
In a gesture of showiness 
reminiscent of a daytime 
soap, the episode fea- 
tures an office love trian- 
gle, a convict cousin and 
a mysterious stripper. 


COURTESY OF SOPHIESTICATION VIA FANPOP 
The third season promises more of the office romances and drunken antics that fans can’t get enough of. 


observe the band from a 
more sheltered and less 
cramped area. 

Friends enjoying 
Duckpin Pale Ales and 
parents with little kids 


ly evening began to set 
in. The last songs of the 
performance incited a 
mosh pit of enthusiastic 
college-aged audience 
members who had clear- 


COURTESY OF SEBASTIEN BARRE VIA FLICKR 
Hampdenfest guests appreciated the commitment the band displayed, 


on their shoulders alike 
swayed to the beachy, 
synth-pop music as ear- 


v 


ly been affected by the 
contagious energy of the 
band towards the front 


* 
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COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
After ending the second season with a cliffhanger, 7he Mindy Project finally united Mindy and Danny. 


a 


To reiterate, it was a lot, 
but that’s not to imply | 
that it wasn’t necessary. 
In order to avoid relying 
on Mindy and Danny’s 
budding relationship 
to carry the heart of the 
show, groundwork for | 
new story arcs needed to 
be put in place. 

While the episode's | 
narrative was scattered | 
as a result, the writers | 
proved themselves capa- | 
ble of weaving the pieces 
together in a way that 
was easy to watch, even | 
providing a handful of 
clean, easy laughs. There 
were a few notable loose 
ends, such as the inser- 
tion of Morgan’s (played 
by Ike Barinholtz) mur- 
derous cousin (played by 


Rob McElhenney) with a | 


tattoo of Richard Lewis. 
However, it is safe to as- 
sume — for now — that 
these seemingly extrane- 
ous aspects will be signif- 
icant later on. The writers 
even acknowledged the 
excessive drama in the 
episode, when character 
Peter Prentice joked: “It’s | 
like a soap opera up in 
here.” 

If this season’s kick- 
off told viewers noth- | 
ing else, it did make the 
promise that the rest of 
this year’s run would 
not be boring. Here’s to 
more drunken stumbles 
through Manhattan and 
uncomfortably intimate 
conversations with co- 
workers. 


of the stage. 

“It’s times like these 
that make me love Balti- 
more. They embody the 
spirit of this city and know 
how to keep the crowd 
grooving. [Herring’s] per- 
formance captured my 
soul,” Hopkins sopho- 
more Evan Kim said. 

Future Islands left the 
audience craving more 


| of female 


after they stepped off 
the stage, but when the 
chanting for an encore 
ensued, they did not in- 
dulge their fans. Given 
the performance was 
free of cost, one can- 
not really expect more 
from a band who truly 
committed themselves 
to each song they per- 
formed. One can antici- 
pate that their strong gig 
will likely prompt both 
old and new fans to at- 
tend future concerts. Fu- 
ture Islands is headed to 
Dallas and Minneapolis 
at the end of this month 
before heading to Am- 
sterdam to start their Eu- 
rope tour. 


MAZE, From B3 
becomes an explorer of 
the maze, a runner, giv- 
ing O’Brien the chance to 
show off his athletic abili- 
ties as well. 

O’Brien is 
Scodelario, 


Opposite 
Kaya 
portrays Teresa, the only 
girl and the final Glader 
dropped into the maze. 
Teresa’s character is 
downplayed significant- 
ly compared to her role 
in the book, 
lario is made to look like 
little more than a plot 
device intended to trig- 
ger change. 

The only good thing 
that comes from the lack 
characters is 
the absence of the 
triangle that is typical of 
young adult films nowa- 
days. In fact, there is no 
romance at all; the plot is 
driven by the Gladers’ ef- 


who 


so Scode- 


love 


| forts to escape the maze. 


Although the film does 
not in any way approach 
the glass ceiling for wom- 
en, it should be applaud- 
ed for the racial diversity 
of its cast. Only four of 
the characters with sig- 
nificant screen time are 
white. The others are 


| Asian, African American 


and Hispanic, and they 
are much more concerned 
with discovering an es- 
cape than with their skin 
colors. 


viewers in latest movie 


The film presents a sci- 
ence fiction take on a Lord 
of the Flies-type scenario. 
A group of teenage boys 
are trapped somewhere 
without a means of es- 
cape. Some form of civili- 
zation develops but is fol- 
lowed by chaos. 

However, The 
Runner puts less 
on the relationships be- 
tween the boys and more 
on the maze itself. By giv- 
ing so much attention to 
the special effects of the 
maze and the Grievers, 
the film loses much of the 
relationships between 
the boys that is present in 
the book. 


Maze 


focus 


Gally (Will Poulter) 
dislikes Thomas from 
the start, but the mo- 


tive behind his hatred is 
thin. The movie paints 
Gally as a makeshift vil- 
lain until and even af- 
ter Thomas puts a face 
to those that are behind 
the creation of the maze; 
Gally’s constant need to 
butt heads with Thomas 
feels childish and lacks 
reason. 

Despite this, The Maze 
Runner does not disap- 
point. It is a suspenseful 
movie with a unique plot 
line and an ending that 
will have viewers count- 
ing down the days until its 
sequel, The Scorch Trials, is 
released next September. 


Saturday Night Live tans 
anticipate 40th season 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


This Saturday, NBC 
brings back its acclaimed 
comedic institution Sat- 
urday Night Live (SNL) 
for its 40th season. This 
upcoming season prom- 
ises some noticeable cast 
changes along with big- 
name hosts and musical 


guests. 
After famous SNL 
announcer Don _ Pardo 


passed away in August 
this year, the show now 
welcomes Darrell Ham- 
mond, a master impres- 
sionist and 14-year SNL 
veteran, to go behind the 
microphone. There will 
also be a new Weekend 
Update anchor, Michael 
Che, and and a new fea- 
tured player, Pete David- 
son. 

First aired on Oct. 11, 
1975, SNL holds its solid 
place as the nation’s lon- 
gest running sketch com- 
edy show, as well as the 
longest-running variety 
show. SNL was created by 


comedic giant Lorne Mi- 
chaels. Numerous notable 
comedians have launched 
their lengthy career on 
SNL, since the show con- 
tinuously changes it cast 
members. 

The show has served 
to dictate the comedy of 
each era: Chevy Chase, 
Dan Aykroyd, Gilda 
Radner and John Belushi 
dominated the late ‘70s; 
Eddie Murphy, Joe Pis- 
copo, Jon Lovitz and Phil 
Hartman took over in the 
‘80s; Mike Myers, Adam 
Sandler, Chris Farley, Da- 
vid Spade and Chris Rock 
had their run in the ‘90s; 
and some of comedies 
most recent break out tal- 
ents like Jimmy Fallon, 
Tina Fey, Amy Poehler, 
Bill Hader, Andy Sam- 
berg and Seth Meyers all 
starred on the show in 
the new millennium. 

The first host of the 
season will be Chris Pratt, 
the star of the film Guard- 
ians of the Galaxy, and the 
musical guest will be pop 
star Ariana Grande. 
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Grab 


By Oscar Martinez 


Your Coats! Cuz... 


By Julia DeVarti 
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Hopkins researchers use owls to study attention Robert Resnick lecture 
series comes lo Hopkins 


By TIFFANY YE . 
For The News-Letter 


Imagine you're sitting 
at Starbucks, absorbed in 
a textbook, studying for 
exams. The faint blip of a 
barista dropping an empty 
cup may not draw your at- 
tention, but the crash of a 
mug on the floor probably: 
will. Researchers, led by 
Hopkins neuroscience and 
Psychological and Brain 
Sciences assistant professor 
Shreesh Mysore, discov- 
ered some clues as to how 
the brain decides where to 
direct attention. The group 
says their findings could 
help people with attention 
deficit disorder, autism and 
schizophrenia. 

Previous studies by My- 
sore focused on the effects 
of external physical stimuli 


ALLABOUTBIRDS.ORG 
The researchers studied barn owls because of their hearing and vision. 


on the optic tectum. The 
tectum is a paired struc- 
ture located in the middle 
of the brain that contains 
a “map” of the space sur- 
rounding a person. 

This means that if a 
telephone rang or a light 
flashed from point X in the 
space surrounding you, 
the tectum’s corresponding 
pixel X would fire neurons, 
or brain cells, in response. 
The firing neurons would 
cause you to pay attention 
and perhaps even turn your 
gaze to the telephone or 
light. The brain interprets 
all visual and auditory in- 
formation the same way; it’s 
like comparing apples and 
oranges, but the brain just 
compares them as bananas. 

The external physi- 
cal stimuli the group 
researched include all 


Window films cool down 
—eftee-cenier, Glass Pavilion 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 
This past August, 


tinted window films 
were applied to the glass 
of the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center and 
the Glass Pavilion. Simi- 
lar films were applied to 
the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health (BSPH) 
Wolfe Street Building 
in 2013. These films se- 
lectively filter the sun’s 
light, allowing visible 
light to pass unimped- 
ed into the space, while 
reflecting and absorb- 
ing infrared light which 
would heat the interior 
of the buildings. 

The project was a 
joint effort of the Office 
of Sustainability and 
the Sustainable Hopkins 


Infrastructure Program 


(SHIP), a student group 


_ which advocates for sus- 


tainable infrastructure 
_ development. 
The installation of 


the films was a result 


of complaints by build- 
ing occupants that the 


buildings’ air condition- 
ing systems were un- 
able to keep up with de- 


<1 


COMMERCIALWINDOWS.ORG 
New window films in the Rec Center keep the temperature lower. 


mand. The problem was 
especially pronounced 
in BSPH, where offices 
sit on the outside of the 
building with large, 
east-facing plate glass 
windows. 

“The sun comes up 
in the morning, shines 
deep into the office, 
heats up everything, 
and it takes the rest of 
the day for the air condi- 
tioning to catch up,” Ed 
Kirk, the University en- 
ergy manager, said. Kirk 
is part of both the Office 
of Sustainability and the 
Facilities and Real Estate 
Department. 

The air conditioning 
in BSPH had to supply 
air at 52 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, outside of the 
standard 55 to 60 degree 
range. The system in the 
Rec Center was unable 
to maintain a target tem- 
perature of 72 to 74 de- 


this visual and auditory 
information. They dis- 
covered a type of neuron 
on the tectum called the 
switch-like neuron. 

Imagine you're back 
at Starbucks, not con- 
centrating on anything 
in particular, and the 
barista drops an empty 
cup. The corresponding 
pixel on your tectum 
would probably not fire 
many neurons at all. This 
is because the “strength” 
of the external stimulus 
— in this case, the emp- 
ty cup — is not strong 
enough to draw your at- 
tention away. In fact, your 
tectum’s pixel would not 
fire enough neurons un- 
til the strength of that 
external stimulus match- 
es the strength of your 
boredom in Starbucks. 

Now, let’s say the 
barista drops a ceramic 
mug. The clatter is a stim- 
ulus stronger than your 
boredom, and enough 
neurons fire that you pay 
attention to the noise. 

In the new study pub- 
lished in Neuron, scientists 
looked at these switch-like 
neurons. They are useful 
because they immediately 
tell scientists whether a 
brain is paying attention 
to something or not. 

“Switch-like neurons 
are a direct readout to 
what the brain is select- 
ing,” Mysore said. 

Mysore’s lab had only 
investigated external 
stimuli before, but in the 
new study they explored 
how internal stimuli — 
thoughts, judgments, in- 
tentions — compete with 
external ones. 


To test this, the group 
took advantage of owls’ 
acute hearing and 
sion to use them as test 
subjects. They plugged 
wafer-thin electrodes 
into the awake owls’ tec- 
tums. Then, they sent a 
tiny electric current to 
the front part of owls’ 
brains called the gaze 
field. This current served 
as the internal stimu- 
lus, causing the owls to 
“Intentionally” focus on 
something. Next, the sci- 
entists showed the owls 
a series of dotted images 
and played some noise 
bursts. 

They discovered two 
things from this experi- 
ment: 

First, internal stimuli 
(i.e, an intention to do 
something) cause you to 
favor the stimulus you 
want to focus on. Return- 
ing to Starbucks, imagine 
you are intensely study- 
ing your textbook. Your 
intention, the internal 
stimulus, is to focus on 
your book, the external 
stimulus. A barista drop- 
ping an empty cup won't 
draw your attention away, 
and perhaps even the clat- 
ter of a mug won't distract 
you. This is because your 
intention to focus has in- 
creased the “strength” of 
your textbook, and only 
something much stronger, 
such as a man screaming 


vi- 


at the barista, will draw | 


your attention. Your inten- 
tion makes you less likely 
to be distracted. 

Second, the zone of 
uncertainty decreases 
dramatically. The zone 

See ATTENTION, Pace B8 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
For The Vews-Letter 


Rob Phillips, professor 
of biophysics and biology 
at the California Institute 
of Technology, came to 
Hopkins last Thursday 
to give the third Robert 
Resnick lecture on_ his 
groundbreaking work in 
physical biology. 

The conference hon- 
ors Robert Resnick of 
“Halliday and Resnick” 
physics textbook fame, 
who passed away in Jan- 
uary of 2014. Both of his 
daughters were present 
to give short anecdotes 
about their father’s no- 
table spirit, intelligence 
and far-reaching legacy 
in the field of physics ed- 
ucation. 

Rob Phillips’s lecture, 
too, contained multifari- 
ous nods to Resnick’s 
legacy. Phillips, whose 
innovative work was 
in the field of materials 
science and quantita- 

| tive modeling of physi- 
cal systems, opened his 


lecture with the words, 
“I am a hater of French 
King Science” — that 
is, science preoccupied 
with facts and geneal- 
ogy rather than genuine 
discovery of the far- 
ranging connections be- 
tween seemingly dispa- 
rate subjects. Phillips’s 
entire talk then elabo- 
rated on this model of 
a departure from “bad” 
science into good. 
Phillips began the 
lecture by telling the 
audience about his own 
journey in physics, trac- 
ing his love for the sci- 
ences to a single date, 
April 30, 1977, when he 
went to a friend’s house 
and chanced upon a 
lecture on how Eratos- 
thenes discovered the 
radius of the Earth. 
Having decided to be- 
come a physicist, Phil- 
lips then undertook a 
rigorous, unconvention- 
al self-education, jour- 
neying on boat for three 
thousand miles and 
Seer LECTURE, pace B8 


COURTESY OF SARAH SUKARDI 
Rob Phillips, a professor from CalTech, came to Hopkins on Thursday. 


Apple releases innovative new operating system 


By VICTOR DADFUR 
For The News-Letter 


At the time of its re- 


| lease, iOS 7 was the first 


grees, and the tempera- | 


ture inside the building's 
fitness center, 
room and offices would 
reach 78 degrees. 

“Often when things 
don’t work well... we 
just throw more energy 

See WINDOWS, PAGE B8 
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post-Steve Jobs product 
to come out of Apple 
headquarters in Cuper- 
tino, Calif. To many, 
it signaled the start of 
CEO Tim Cook’s per- 
sonal influence over the 
company and its prod- 
ucts. Fast-forward one 
year later, and iOS 8, 
released Sept. 17, com- 
pletes what iOS 7 began. 
Whereas the first update 
was mostly cosmetic 
and changed the look 
and feel of iPhones and 
iPads, iOS 8 brings with 
it a larger number of 
changes under the hood. 
This latest update is 
part two of Cook’s push, 
which began with iOS 7, 
for a simpler and more 
streamlined mobile op- 
erating experience. 

At the Worldwide De- 
veloper Conference in 
June, Apple stressed two 
major features of iOS 8: 
Continuity and Exten- 
sions. Handoff, a part 


v 
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of Continuity, allows 
nearby iOS 8 devices or 
Mac computers to com- 
municate with each other 
over low-powered Blue- 
tooth and tell each other 
what the user is up to. 
Composing an email on 
your iPhone but decide to 
switch to your Macbook? 
A little mail icon ap- 
pears in the corner of the 
login screen, and if you 
click it, you can continue 
where you left off from 
your iPhone. Reading 
an interesting article on 
your iPad but in a hurry 
to leave? Just tap the Sa- 
fari icon on your iPhone 
to open up the webpage 
with the same article. 
Also under Continu- 
ity is the ability to send 
and receive phone calls 
and messages from a 
nearby Mac or iPad with- 
out having to unlock 
your iPhone. The fea- 
ture works seamlessly 
between any combina- 
tion of iPhones, iPads 
and __ Bluetooth-enabled 
Macs but requires OS X 
Yosemite to be installed 
on your Mac. Yosemite is 


__ LIBRARIES.PSU.EDU 
Apple's new operating system comes with a lot of new features. 
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still in an open beta state 
and is expected to be an- 
nounced for release at 
Apple’s October event. 
Alongside Continu- 
ity comes Extensions. In 
simple terms, this fea- 
ture allows apps to com- 
municate with each oth- 
er rather than be closed 
off, as in previous iOS 
releases. Instead of only 
being able to post to 
Apple-approved social 
networks like Facebook 
or Twitter, an app now 
has the ability to post to 
your Google+ account or 
make a call over Skype 
without leaving the app. 
Along with this added 
communication, Exten- 
sions marks the first 
time iOS users can in- 
stall custom keyboards 
system-wide and third- 
party widgets in the 
notification center. Al- 
ready there has been a 
flurry of keyboards in 
the App Store, includ- 
ing the popular Swype 
and SwiftKey option 
that Android users have 
enjoyed for years. Re- 
ports of a GIF-exclusive 
keyboard in the future 
have surfaced, due to 
iOS 8’s ability to send 
GIFs through iMessage. 
Third-party — widgets, 
another addition, are 
an easy way for apps 
to continually provide 
data or services to the 
user without having to 
keep the app open. Fur- 
thermore, _ Extensions 
allow apps to upload 
and retrieve files from 
cloud-based __ services, 
such as Google Drive or 
Dropbox, without the 
need to open up the app 
itself. Though apps are 
given more free reign 
over the user’s device, 
Apple has taken great 


steps to ensure security 
is maintained in lieu last 
month’s iCloud breach 
of celebrity photos. 
Other smaller but im- 
portant changes in iOS 8 
include a refined multi- 
task switcher to include 
recent contacts for quick 
communications and a 
Siri that will respond to 
a simple “Hey Siri” when 
the device is plugged into 
a power source. Spotlight 
search has been improved 
to pull results from the 
web in addition to search- 
ing your local data, and 
iMessages will now let 
you send voice and video 
messages by holding the 
record button within the 
app. Notifications can be 
interacted with directly 
by pulling down on the 
banner, useful for quickly 
responding to a text with- 
out having to open up 
the app. Also included is 
integration with iCloud 
Drive, a service similar to 
Google Drive, that allows 
the user to upload docu- 
ments that can be shared 
across devices, an up- 
grade from the iCloud of 
the past that only stored 
emails, photos and notes. 
iOS 8 is supported on 
iPhone 4S, 5, 5S, 5C, 6 and 
6 Plus, as well as the iPad 
2,3, 4, Air, Ist Generation 
iPad Mini, 2nd Genera- 
tion iPad Mini and iPod 
Touch 5th Generation. 
Users of the iPhone 4S, 
iPod Touch 5th Gen- 
eration and iPad 2 are 
cautioned to reconsider 
updating, as early adopt- 
ers and reviewers have 
found that the aging A5 
processor and hardware 
within the device leads to 
choppy animations and 
slower app bootup times, 
and several features are 
unsupported. 
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LECTURE, rrom B7 
teaching himself to use 
a sextant and the stars 
to navigate the earth, as 
well as embarking upon 
a 15,000-mile road trip in 
a van. This was done all 
while studying physics 
and mathematics, includ- 
ing a book from the local 
Bargain Bookstore by — 
you guessed it — Resnick. 

A particularly signifi- 
cant section that stunned 
Phillips was a diagram 
comparing a spring to a 
harmonic oscillator. That 
was when he realized that 
the purpose of science was 
to make exciting connec- 
tions between seemingly 
unrelated subjects. This 
chart served as a prelude to 
Resnick’s own research into 


finding insights in biologi- 
cal mechanisms by sorting 
them based on particular 
characteristics. In Phillips’ 
case, this was allostery. 

Phillips then segued 
into a discussion of his 
own research in model- 
ing biological systems, 
covering a wide range of 
subjects from_ bacterial 
chemotaxis to cell mem- 
brane permeability and 
focusing on minutiae 
such as a single-celled 
organism in the shape 
of the star of David and 
marveling at the beauty 
of the biology of a majes- 
tic blue whale. 

Phillips concluded with 
an impacting thought, 
“Everything is a harmonic 
oscillator,” he said. That 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
Caltech professor gives engaging lecture Hopkins scientists 
investigate attention 


BOOKSTORE.CALTECH.EDU 
A professor from Caltech shed light on how biology, teaching and research are his life's passions. 


is, everything is related 
to one other; one needs to 
only find the equation that 
relates the two. 

At the end of the lec- 
ture, Phillips opened the 
floor to questions from the 
audience. Most of the ques- 
tions he answered centered 
on the current state of sci- 
ence education, the berth 
between science-educated 
people and the public and 
the politics of evolution and 
denial. Phillips seemed to 
recoil when asked to offer 
political judgments on the 
state of science in politics 
and he gravitated more 
towards answering ques- 
tions on the nature of sci- 
ence education and the im- 
portance of teaching. 

Phillips ended his ques- 


tion-and-answer session 
with a story about how his 
teaching has influenced 
his research. He brought 
in several students from a 
class he taught at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technol- 
ogy to the Galapagos Is- 
lands and embarked on a 
project in which he wrote 
a paper on every chapter 
of a book he taught with 
his students. The Robert 
fit- 
tingly centered on a theme 
of education and discov- 
ery; Phillips and his edu- 
cational philosophy cen- 
tered around the fact that 
science could be engaging, 
dynamic and rewarding. 

And as to the impor- 
tance of teaching in his 
own life? 

Phillips smiled, pac- 
ing across the stage while 


Resnick lecture was 


pointing, thinking, ges- 
turing with his hands and 


speaking tales of Enrico | 


Fermi, his own physics 
mentor Ed Stone and Rich- 
ard Feynman. “Teaching 
and research are intimate- 
ly linked,” he said. “Teach- 
ing is my chance to have 
an adventure.” 

And what an adven- 
ture the Robert Resnick 
lecture was. 


Campus buildings cool down with new tech 


WINDOWS, FRomM B7 
at it Kirkysaid..“Ehat’s 
what we're trying to 
avoid; let’s fix the prob- 
lem that’s causing the 
overheating or the over- 
cooling.” 

Individual films were 
designed for each build- 
ing; 3M manufactured 
the films for BSPH, and 
Kodak for Homewood. 
The films at BSPH were 
installed by ATD Solar 
and the films at Home- 
wood by Absolute Perfec- 
tion Window Tinting & 
Graphics. However, even 
within brands, different 
films were designed for 
each building to opti- 
mize results. 

“It’s not a one size 
fits all solution: Window 
films are a good oppor- 
tunity to save energy, but 
even within that there’s 
specifications that can 
make it an even better so- 
lution for any one build- 
ing,” Ashley Pennington, 
the senior program coor- 
dinator for the Office of 
Sustainability said. 

Window films have not 
only kept both buildings 
within their desired tem- 
perature range, but also 
allowed the buildings to 
step down from peak air 
conditioning, saving en- 
ergy and money. 

In addition to this suc- 
cess, the Office of Sus- 
tainability has already 
gotten positive feedback. 
“People have already 
said, ‘Hey, how do I get 
window film in my of- 
fice?” Kirk said. 

The total cost of ap- 
plying the films was 
$146,956. Half of this was 
covered by a rebate from 
Baltimore Gas & Electric 
(BGE), leaving a cost to 
Hopkins of $73,478. The 
films will save an esti- 
mated $46,584 per year in 
energy costs, resulting in 
a payback period of less 
than two years. 

Hopkins has accessed 
$5.5 million in BGE re- 
bates across all campuses 
since the rebate program’s 
inception five years ago. 

Careful considerations 
must be made in order to in- 
stall window films on exist- 
ing . The films absorb 
glass itself is heated. This 
can induce stress. Films are 
vy 


Ad 


carefully designed to not 
stress the windows beyond 
their tolerance. 

“One of the problems 
we were having at the 
BSPH was people putting 
cardboard or black gar- 
bage bags in front of the 
windows and_ routinely 
shattering the windows,” 
Kirk said. 

BSPH occupants also 
expressed public health 
concerns about possible 
outgassing by the films or 
their adhesives; SHIP and 
the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity carefully investigated 
all of these possibilities 
before moving forward 
with the project. 

Additionally, on the 
Homewood campus, films 


were narrowed down to 
those that fit the build- 
ings, then SHIP conduct- 
ed surveys with samples 
to determine optimum 
reflectivity, tint level and 
color per taste. Students, 
Facilities and the Univer- 
sity Architect weighed in. 
The project started as a 
SHIP initiative to investi- 
gate window treatments, 
such as blinds and shades. 
Eventually, window films 
were selected as a better 
solution, as they require 
no maintenance by the oc- 
cupants of the building. 
The Office of Sustain- 
ability, which often works 
with SHIP, helped the stu- 
dents find suitable build- 
ings for a demonstration 


of the technology. SHIP 
drafts a plan for a project, 
proves that it will save en- 
ergy and money on paper 
and submits those plans 
to the respective Divi- 
sional Business Officers of 
the Whiting School of En- 
gineering and the Krieger 
School of Arts and Scienc- 
es to receive funding. 
These projects 
considered 


to prove the viability of a 
solution. Going forward, 
the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity wants building oc- 
cupants and Facilities to 
take initiative in evalu- 
ating whether window 
films will be a good addi- 
tion for their building. 


are | | 
demonstra- | 
tion projects; they exist | 


ATTENTION, From B7 
of uncertainty — exists 
the brain can- 
not always interpret the 
strength of different stim- 
uli in the world exactly. 

“We 
faced with a giant set of 
said. 


because 


are constantly 


choices,” Mysore 
There is always room for 
error in how the brain 
interprets the strength of 
different stimuli. 

Scientists found that 
internal stimuli — in this 
study, the electrical current 
— decrease this zone of 
uncertainty to a third. This 
means that the brain can 
better interpret the strength 
of different stimuli. 

At Starbucks, we may 
not usually know wheth- 
er dropping a plastic 
spoon or a paper napkin 
is the stronger stimulus. 

However, our intention 
to study the textbook auto- 
matically helps our brain 
better distinguish the 
strengths and decide if we 
should pay attention to the 
dropped spoon or napkin. 

The findings were all 
based on a neural level — 
there were no behavioral 
effects of the owls actually 
turnings their heads — but 
Mysore and his team built 
a computational model to 
predict what others should 
find in the brain during de- 
cisions of attention. 

Howard Egeth, a pro- 


fessor in the department 
of psychological and brain 
sciences who studies atten- 
tion and perception, said he 
was interested in the study. 

“ld want to see if 
some of these ideas of at- 
tention could be tested in 
mammals,” Egeth said. 

Mysore intends to do 
just that. He plans to 
test mice, since they are 
mammals like humans. 

These can lead to break- 
throughs in understanding 
how attention disorders, 
such as deficit, autism and 
schizophrenia, develop. 

Egeth believes _ that 
disorders can be over- 
come if the brain trains it- 
self through control. “The 
common view of ADHD 
is that those children are 
especially susceptible to 
distractions,” he said. “I 
don’t know if that’s true 
but if so, then we want to 
explore whether the dis- 
tractibility can be dimin- 
ished by training.” 

The causes of attention 
disorders are not fully un- 
derstood now, but Mysore 
hopes his research can 
shed some light. 

“All my experiments 
are geared towards how a 
normal brain functions in 
the context of attention,” 
Mysore said, “so that we 
might generate hypothe- 

ses as to what goes wrong 
in attention disorders.” 
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Mysore is leading the study on attention, which uses owls as subjects. 


Smartphone apps could become regular part of museum tours 


By ELSHEBA 
ABRAHAR 
For The News-Letter 


It’s now the age of the 
smartphone, and no one 
lets you forget it — not 
even the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (Met). Ranked 
one of the top 3 museums 
in the U.S. according to 
the 2014 TripAdvisor Trav- 
eler’s Choice Awards, the 
Met has just increased 
their popularity even fur- 
ther by releasing a new 
app for visitors. 

Sree Sreenivasan, chief 
digital officer for the Met, 
believes the museum’s new 
app will be key to the ele- 
vating the experience of the 
average museum-goer. In 
an interview with The New 
York Times, Sreenivasan 


said that the app will really 
integrate the before, during 
and after together in every 
individual museum expe- 
rience. Visitors are drawn 
into their journey right 
from the beginning: As 
soon as you open the app, 
you are fed with different 
images of featured exhib- 
its. A significant strength 
of this app was that it also 
included highlights from 
certain collections by the 
staff, a feature that is sure 
to help the average visitor 
have a more meaningful 
museum experience. 
However, for some, the 
function of the app dur- 
ing one’s visit to the mu- 
seum still leaves much to 
be desired, since it does 
not provide additional in- 
formation to the pieces on 


METMUSEUM.ORG 
The Met upgraded its technology and now offers tours through an app. 


display or even a map for 
the gallery. The current 
version of the app is meant 
to lay a foundation for 
which a better version of it 
can be built, so this is an 
important aspect that the 
Met can look to as a poten- 
tial improvement. 

As with any item of 
technology nowadays, the 
aspect of social media is 
a very important compo- 
nent to the success of the 
app. Reviews and ratings 
are especially integral as 
they help the Met keep its 
app updated and relevant 
to the current market. 

Bringing this back 
closer to home, the famil- 
iar Baltimore Museum of 
Art (BMA) , only a stone’s 
throw away from Home- 
wood campus, is also in 
the midst of putting their 
own mark on the constant- 
ly evolving world of apps. 
Nancy Proctor, the head of 
the Digital Experience and 
Communications division 
at the BMA, is at the helm 
of their new app, which 
launched just recently 
on Sept. 23. No stranger 
to this field, Proctor has 


also worked with the 
Smithsonian and the Met 


in various technology- 
related endeavors, includ- 
ing working with mobile 
apps, websites and event 


PDAs. (That's personal 
digital assistants for those 
{ 


Y/ 


too young to remember.) 

Released in conjunc- 
tion with the BMA’s 100- 
day celebration of it’s cen- 
tenary and the reopening 
of the American Wing and 
historic Merrick entrance, 
this app aims to encour- 
age more interaction be- 
tween the public and the 
museum as they move 
into a new era. 

“In the app you'll dis- 
cover a different object 
from the BMA collection 
every day that is beloved 
by one of our curators, con- 
servators or other experts,” 
Proctor said. Like the Met's, 
the BMA app gives oppor- 
tunities for its visitors to 
share their feedback with 
the museum by recording 
their thoughts or even tak- 
ing selfies. 

“We want to have a con- 
versation with people in 
the BMA community so we 
can together build the best 
museum possible for Balti- 
more,” she said. 

With the abundance 
of portable tablets and 
phones with constant inter- 
net service, why do these 
museums even bother with 
creating an app that would 
contain similar informa- 
tion as what would be on a 
mobile website? According 
to Proctor, there are defi- 
nitely certain things that 
can be done cheaply with 
websites and it is accessible 


t 


yy 


to a wider range of devices. 
However, apps _ provide 
users with unique oppor- 
tunities like recording au- 
dio, uploading selfies and 
utilizing —_ location-based 
services that would allow 
the BMA to locate them in 
the museum and offer tai- 
lored information based on 
where they are. 

For those who worry 
that this increase in tech- 
nological usage might de- 
tract from the cultural anid 
intricate experience of sim- 
ply enjoying the artwork, 
Proctor believes that it all 
just really depends on the 
visitor itself. 

“Tt is just as easy for an 
audio message in a mobile 


app to get you looking | 


closely at a painting, for 
example, as it is for a video 
to glue your eyes to your 
phone,” she said. How- 
ever, if the video relays 
additional —_ information 


that would add to a view- * 


er’s knowledge of the art, 
then perhaps this technol- 
ogy could contribute to the 
overall experience. 
The introduction of 
apps can be still consid- 
ered a relatively novel 


idea in the museum set- 


ting, so we will have to 


see if this combination of 


traditional and cyber art 
(in a sense) will truly im- 


prove on the classic mu-— 


seum experience. 
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By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Sure, the new iPhone 
6 is equipped with a new 
retina HD display, A8 
chip for greater power 
and a better battery for 
more juice — all tucked 
into a thinner container. 
However, these are not 
new buzzwords that we 
are just hearing today. 
A prettier display, faster 
processor, and longer bat- 
tery life has been a con- 
stantly renewed promise 
by manufacturers since 
the advent of cell phones. 
The iterative improve- 
ments in the resolution 
and chips have become 
a tad mundane for the 
itching consumer antici- 
pating the unpredictable. 
Where has the novelty of 
touch screens and double- 
digit megapixel cameras 
gone? 

Fortunately, research- 
ers at University of Wash- 
ington are working on 
something we can all 
look forward to as they 
attempt to add a new fea- 
ture to cellphones: in-air 
gestures. They have cre- 
ated a way for our move- 
ments to translate into 
certain functions without 
even taking our phones 
out of our pockets. And 
this is all done by inter- 
acting with the 3G or 4G 
signals emitted by our 
phones. 

Gestures are non-vo- 
cal forms of communica- 
tion in which our bodily 
movements express par- 
ticular messages to other 
people. We have been 
socially trained to walk 
over to a friend waving 
to us or run away froma 
sibling waving his fists. 

; st century can mean 

something else: a way to 

communicate with our 
technologies. Our gen- 
eration is accustomed 
to nimbly swiping and 
pinching our phones to 
browse and zoom. Some 
of our cell phones are 


also ac- 
compa- 
nied by 
the loving 
voices. of 
Siri and 


Google, 
as well as 
the Smart 
Pause 
function, 
welt ise*h 
enable 
phones to 
pause vid- 
eos when 
its users 
look away 
from 

screen. 

Berto 2 
grammed gestures have 
become a convenient and 
common way to talk to 
our phones. However, 
these gestures have been 
limited merely by wheth- 
er the phone is in a user’s 
hand. Gestures like re- 
calibrating the compass 
or shuffling songs with 
a shake are usually done 
while users are actively 
using the phone. “Side- 
Swipe,” the gesture pro- 
gram that the researchers 
are working on, bypasses 
this requirement by cre- 
ating an invisible, inter- 
active bubble around the 
phone. 

Our mobile phones 
are constantly exchang- 
ing data with the Inter- 
net. We are updated with 
new emails and Facebook 
notification in real-time 
because our phones con- 
stantly transmit radio 
signals on a 3G or 4G 
network to communi- 
cate with the base sta- 
tion. SideSwipe allows 
our body to interact with 
these 3G or 4G signals. 
While the waves freely 
travel..through the ma- 
terial in our clothes or 
handbags, our bodies in- 
terfere with the signal to 
a slight extent by reflect- 
ing some of the signal 
back to the phone. Side- 
Swipe can analyze the re- 
turning signals to detect 
very specific gestures 
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Technology moves forward with Sideswipe 


that we produce. 

Signals from our 
phones reflect off of our 
bodies due to a change 
in medium. When waves 
pass through air and 
into a different material, 
they can refract or re- 
flect based on the nature 
of the material. For ex- 
ample, when light trav- 
els into a glass prism, 
they tend to refract, as 
manifested by the rain- 
bow traveling out. This 
occurs when there is a 
change in index of re- 
fraction, a measurement 
that indicates the electric 
properties of a specific 
material. The electric 
field, inherent in the ma- 
terial, could change the 
length and velocity of 
the wave, which accord- 
ing to Snell’s Law, can 
change its direction. 

When users move their 
hand across the environ- 
ment of their phone, their 
skin, muscles and bones 
can effectively change 
the wave’s path. Side- 
Swipe can be trained to 
detect these changes and 
learn what each gesture 
means. For instance, if 
your phone goes off in the 
middle of a meeting, you 
can train your phone to 
go silent when you subtly 
create a thumbs up over 
your pocket without any- 
one noticing. 

An added benefit to a 
program like SideSwipe 


ae 
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the The new Sidesweep program allows users to operate their technology hands-free. 


— and quite an impor- 
tant feature for many — is 
the conservation of bat- 
tery life. Many gesture 
type programs available 
in contemporary mobile 
phones use the camera on 
the front screen to detect 
movement. Since Side- 
Swipe sensors is enabled 
by low-power receivers 
and simpler signal pro- 
cessing than  video-in- 
puts, it is a considerably 
better, battery-saving op- 
tion. 

While the program is 
still in its infancy, the re- 
searchers have conducted 


a ten-person study to de- | 


termine the effectiveness 
of fourteen different ges- 


tures. This included the | 


expected swiping and 
tapping gestures that we 
are accustomed to already. 
The team found that Side- 
Swipe recognized about 
87 percent of gestures and 
successfully converted 


| of 


them to useful functions | 


within the phone. 

Mike Yamakawa, a 
technology enthusiast 
and recent graduate of 
Hopkins, gave his input 
on the program. “I won- 
der whether SideSwipe 
can distinguish between 
intended and accidental 
gestures?” Yamakawa 
said. “But, if it becomes 
more accurate than voice 
recognition, I think it 


could be something I use | 


a lot.” 


New study correlates sunshine and suicide 


Scientists collect 40 years worth of data, finding that timing of sunshine has an effect on suicide 


By MARU GARZA 
Staff Writer 


People take their own 
lives at a rate of nearly 
one million deaths a 
year, according to the 
World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO). There are 
innumerable causes to 
this issue, varying from 
isolation, loss and abuse 
to even sunshine, as a 
research group at the 
Medizinische Universitat 
Wein, the Medical Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has re- 
cently found. 

Scientists have  al- 
ready noticed that sea- 
sons appear to have an 
effect on suicide rates, 
but there are a variety of 
factors that could cause 
this. A research group 
in Vienna decided to 
tackle this uncertainty 
in the hopes of identi- 
fying risk factors that 
might one day aid the 
fight against suicide. The 
study was conducted by 
comparing 69,462 cases 
from January 1970 until 
May 2010 with meteoro- 
logical station estimates 
of daily sunshine. Pos- 
sible confounders such 
as seasonal and climate 
data were accounted for, 
and correlation analyses 
were coordinated. 

The group found their 


hypothesis, that there 
would be a positive corre- 
lation between sunshine 
hours and suicides, to 
be partially correct. The 
positive correlation was 
found to be significant for 
up to 10 days preceding 
the suicide, but a nega- 
tive correlation was ob- 
served from days 14 to 60. 
This means that sunshine 
the day of the suicide and 
10 days before that date 


tential climatic factors, or 
the amount of received 
solar radiation, which 
has also been shown to 
have a positive effect 
within four days of the 
suicide event. 

The researchers aren’t 
certain what the key 
player in this effect is, but 
they suspect it may be se- 
rotonin, a neurotransmit- 
ter. Serotonin is highly 
sensitive to changes in 


actually sunshine. 
facilitated This neu- 
suicide. Fe- iS rotransmit- 
males ap- This means that ter has a 

ear to be aus wide scope 
toe prone suicide and 10 of action, 
to a positive days before that responsible 
correlation for appe- 
than males, date actually tite, sleep, 
and previ- facilitated memory 
ous studies ae and most 
explained suicide. fittingly, 
that females mood. Im- 
needed a pulsiv- 
shorter sun- ity and 


shine exposure to trigger 
suicide. With more mood 
disorders, females have a 
higher rate of attempted 
suicide, but males have a 
higher committed rate, as 
seen ina study in 2012 (18 
per 100,000 males and 11 
per 100,000 females). This 
study has shortcomings, 
as most strongly statisti- 
cal studies do. The strong 
correlation found doesn’t 
completely exclude po- 


suicidal ideation have 
been associated with this 
neurotransmitter, and 
previously even treated 
with phototherapy (light 
therapy). 

_ Efforts to eradicate this 
issue have been undertak- 
en by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and 
supported by many coun- 
tries around the world. 
This measure requires an 
adept change in the per- 


ceptions to suicide world- 
wide, the empowerment 
of those who are in need 
of help and an end to the 
taboo that haunts the act. 
At the beginning of the 
19th century, attempting 
suicide entailed punish- 
ment, and even jail time. 
The seriousness of the act 
was propagated by reli- 
gion and the government 
as well, keeping people 
in need of help from find- 
ing people keen to bring 
them back on to their feet. 
Slowly this is changing, 
as the impact of the loss 
of these people is recog- 
nized not only by families 
and friends, but also by 
worldwide communities. 

No matter the cause or 
correlation, suicide is a 
matter of serious concern. 
It has now turned into a 
multidisciplinary scien- 
tific study, as branches of 
psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology and anthro- 
pology attempt to find 
ways to understand and 
predict the happenings. 
The WHO has issued a 
“Mental Health Action 
Plan 2013-2020” in which 
committed member 
states work towards re- 
ducing suicide rates by 10 
percent by 2020, hoping 
to stop the tragedy that 
haunts so many around 
the world. 


Vegetative brains show 
SIONS of CONSCLOUSNESS 


erhaps the most 
interesting co- 
nundrum of 
neuroscience 


is the nature 
of human consciousness. 
How does the three- 


pound mass of spongy 
brain tissue composed 
approximately 100 
billion neurons drive all 
aspects of the conscious 
mind, from emotions to 
creativity? 

We _ often perceive 
ourselves or others as 
“conscious” if we are 
able to detect and re- 
spond to changes in the 
surroundings. However, 
those who experience 
severe brain disorders or 
traumatic injuries may 
fall into a persistent veg- 
etative state, a condition 
during which an indi- 


to be in a deep state of 
unconsciousness, our 
ability to learn about the 
conscious experience of 
others largely depends 
on the capacity for com- 
munication. If an indi- 
vidual is fully aware of 
his or her surroundings, 
yet have lost the ability 
produce any overt physi- 
cal response, can doctors 
really diagnose that per- 
son as unconscious? Are 
vegetative patients truly 
unconscious as_ physi- 
cians often diagnose 
them. to be, or are they 
simply trapped inside 


their own bodies with-. 


out the ability to com- 
municate their conscious 
experiences? 

Recently published in 
Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, anew 
study by Lorina Naci and 


| colleagues at the Univer- 


sity of Western Ontario 


| showed that a 35-year-old 


vegetative man was able 


_ to respond to a Hitch- 


cock movie, illustrating 
an unexpected level of 
consciousness for an un- 
responsive individual. 
Initially, the authors 
of the study subjected 
12 healthy volunteers to 
watch the thriller movie 
inside a functional mag- 
netic resonance imaging 
(f{MRI) machine, which 
measures brain activity 
by analyzing the flow of 
oxygenated blood. As the 
movie progressed, activ- 
ity levels in the frontal 
and parietal regions of 
the volunteers’ brains 
oscillated. At  identi- 
cal points in the film, 
similar brain activity 
patterns were observed 
throughout the volun- 
teers. Additionally, the 
study also investigated 
another group of healthy 
volunteers who watched 
a scrambled version of 


the film in which no 
identifiable plot could be 
followed. By comparing 
and analyzing the fMRI 
data obtained from the 
two groups, the authors 
of the study were able 
to deduce which pattern 
of brain activity corre- 
sponded with the abil- 
ity to follow the plot of 
a movie, a higher-order 
cognitive ability that re- 
quires a greater degree 
of consciousness than 
just merely watching a 
movie without paying 
any attention. In other 
words, the brain regions 
that were activated were 
implied to be physical 
substrates of a specific 
conscious experience 
induced by watching 
and following a thriller 
movie. 


vidual is alive but unable Astonishingly, these 
to react to patterns 
the envi- of activ- 
ronment. Du Phan ity mea- 
Although sured by 
vegetative ‘ the fMRI 
patients 1N@ Brain Wave s<an- 
are widely ner were 
| deemed also ac- 


tive in a clinically diag- 
nosed vegetative man 
when he was shown the 
Hitchcock movie. Con- 
cluded to be in a veg- 
etative state 16 years 
ago following a horrific 
fight, the 35-year-old 
man exhibited the same 
brain activities as those 
of healthy individuals 
while they watched the 
movie, suggesting that 
he may be conscious 
enough to follow the plot 
of the film. 

This study is not the 
first to question the reli- 
ability of clinically as- 
sessing whether or not 
an individual is in a 
vegetative state. For ex- 
ample, previous reports 
have also used fMRI 
and other tools to detect 
neuronal substrates of 
consciousness in vegeta- 
tive patients, providing 
evidence for the possi- 
bility that a significant 
population of conscious- 
ly aware patients are 
misdiagnosed as _ veg- 
etative. These findings 
emphasize a significant 
clinical and ethical need 
to establish a method to 
detect consciousness in 
patients who maintain 
a level of awareness but 
are misdiagnosed as veg- 
etative based on classical 
behavioral assessments. 
This present study dem- 
onstrates a novel meth- 
odology to measure and 
quantify consciousness 
in both healthy indi- 
viduals and vegetative 
patients who lack behav- 
ioral response. In the fu- 
ture, physicians may rely 
on similar neuroimaging 
techniques to improve 
clinical assessment of 
unconsciousness, al- 


lowing for better treat- 
ment of patients who are 
aware but lack behavior- 
al responses. 


Ve 


COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


fMRI images measure brain activity of flowing oxygenated blood. 
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This past Saturday the 
Hopkins field 
hockey team played their 


women’s 


first conference game as 
they hosted the Washing- 
ton College Shorewomen. 
The Lady Jays entered the 
game with a winning re- 
cord of 4-3, while Wash- 
ington College had an un- 
defeated 5-0 record. 

Both teams were well 
aware of each other's 
playing styles due to play- 
ing many pre-season and 
spring games against 
each other. The Lady Jays 
and the Shorewomen 
both tend to play a stra- 
tegic short-ball game, and 
after a good week of prac- 
tice the Lady Jays were 
well prepared going into 
Saturday’s game. 


Hopkins started off 


the game 
strony, 
pushing 
hard 
defense. 
Unable 
to beat 
the early 
press, the 
Shore- 


on 


women 
ditched 
LS anita 
short-ball 
strategy 
and began 
playing 
more long- 
ball against the Lady Jays. 
Hopkins did not back off 
its press and was able to 
continue to execute its 
game through swingball. 
The Shorewomen 
matched the Lady Jays’ 
press coming into the sec- 
ond half, but junior goalie 
Zoey Atabek would hold 


Men's Soccer drops 
furst conference game 


By TARIQ OMER 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s 
soccer team was in action 
this past Saturday against 
the Haverford Fords in 
Centennial Conference 
play. The Jays travelled 
to Pennsylvania with a 
strong 4-1-1 record ahead 
of the match and were 
primed to take on their 

“opponents; who went in 
with a winning record of 
3-2. It was the first game 
of the conference for both 
teams, and each headed 
in with determination to 
start their conference cam- 


no mistake as he saw Paris 
move to close his angle 
and placed the ball into the 
right corner of the net. 

The teams departed 
to their respective locker 
rooms at halftime, each 
with a seemingly different 
game plan for the second 
half. According to DeSte- 
fano, the Jays were posi- 
tive despite the deficit. 

“At halftime, the locker 
room had a lot of energy 
considering the score line,” 
DeStefano said. "We have 
had a successful campaign 
up to this point in the sea- 


son, so we did not doubt | 
our ability to change the | 


Will Corkery played the 
free kick into teammate 
Colin Seitz, who then gift- 
ed the ball to Haverford 
freshman midfielder Rus- 
sell Nicholson. The young 
halfback took his chance 
well with a first-time vol- 
ley that beat Jay goalkeeper 
Matt Paris just inside his 
left post. 

“You never want to 
concede a goal, especially 
so early in the game, but 
it came off a set piece," 
junior defender Kenny 
DeStefano said. "The ball 
took a good bounce for 
the other team, and they 
were able to ences 


DeStefano — 
fully we can get a win for 


paigns with a win. momentum of the game 
The game kicked offjust and make a comeback. 
after 2 pm,,and the Fords Being a conference game 
- looked aggressive from [made that] game even 
the onset. Their early focus more important, and we 
paid  divi- were go- 
dends as ing to work 
they took hard until 
an early the final 
lead after whistle.” 
just three Indeed, 
minutes the Jays 
of play. ‘looked like 
The goal a different 
came off team in 
of a well- the second 
worked set half as they 
piece as HOPKINSSPORTS.COM outshot the 
Haverford Paris notched four saves in the loss. home team 
midfielder by a mar- 


gin of 5-1. The lead was 
held at 2-0 not for a lack of 
trying on the part of the 
Jays, but rather because 
Haverford’s goalkeeper 
Chris Gibson came up 
big to ensure that the Jays 
would not be allowed back 
in the game. He edged Par- 
is in saves 5-4 and earned 
a shutout for his team. The 
game finished 2-0 as the 
Jays were handed their sec- 
ond loss in a row. Despite 
the loss, the team is still 
looking forward to con- 
tinuing its conference run, 
according to DeStefano. — 
“It wasn't our best 
game, but we're still con- 
fident moving forward, 
and we are better pre- 
pared to play them if we 
get another chance in the 
conference ae al 
d. “Hope- 


SPORTS 


Held Hockey prevails in double OT thriller Hopkins superstar: 
Kronick sets record 


RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Lady Jays bested the undefeated Shorewomen to earn their first conference win. 


off all scoring from Wash- 
ington College with eight 
saves. As regulation came 
to a close both teams re- 
mained scoreless, forcing 
overtime. 

The Lady Jays had not 
won in overtime since 
Sept. 1, 2012, and Wash- 
ington College was not 
ready to drop its school 


record-breaking five- 
game win streak. 
Going into sudden. 


death, Hopkins came out 
pressing hard in the first 
overtime, —_ outshooting 
the Shorewomen 5-1. Nei- 
ther team had scored at 
the time the final whistle 
blew, forcing the game 
into a second overtime. 
The Lady Jays were con- 
serving their energy dur- 
ing the second overtime 
when senior Captain Lucy 
Woodrow received the ball 
at a bad angle from the left 
endline. Woodrow took the 
shot from seven yards out, 
and it soared past Shore- 
woman Sadie Robertson, 
winning the game for Hop- 
kins. The goal was Wood- 
row’s first career overtime 
game-winning goal. 
Atabek had an impec- 
cable game with five saves 
in the first half and eight 
saves in the second half, 
combining for a season- 
high 13 saves. Atabek was 
three saves shy from her 
career high; however, she 
did tally her first win of 
the season. On Monday, 
Atabek was awarded the 
Centennial Conference 
Field Hockey Defensive 
Player of the Week. It is 
Atabek’s first career con- 
ference player of the week 
title and the first for Hop- 
kins since Oct. 31, 2011. 
With such a young 
team this season, the 
Lady Jays are showing 
their strength in preserv- 
ing their winning record. 
“We are definitely 
young,” sophomore Abby 
Grant said, “however we 
are smart and willing to 
learn to be the best as a 


me BLUE 
Football 


team and to individually 
get better.” 

When asked what con- 
tributes to their success 
this season Grant cited 
their coach. 

“We owe most of it to 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
For The News-Letter 


Collegiate sports: they 
can be a great thing, and 
they can also make you 


| want to tear your hair 


out. Sometimes a bastion 
of glory and other times 
a manifestation of stress 


| and pain, it’s safe to say 


playing a college sport 
can come with a lot of 
stress. Many people put 


in tremendous amounts 


Coach Fraser. She knows | 


how to play the game, 
but more importantly she 
knows how to teach the 
game. She makes sure we 
have our basic skills per- 
fected before she develops 
our game, and she is able to 
keep our team motivated 
throughout the season.” 
Grant continued, “This 
year, Coach Fraser has us 
focusing on playing our 
game from the start. We 


want to always set the | 


tempo in the beginning 
and dictate how the game 
is going to be played. If 
we get scored on, then we 


‘reset and restart’ and get | 


back into our rhythm.” 

Field hockey is not as 
well known in the sports 
world as sports such as 
football and _ basketball, 
so I had Grant explain the 
passion and competition 
that lies within her sport. 

Grant said, “Field 
hockey encapsulates ev- 
ery sport; there are soccer 
techniques that we use, 
and there are basketball 
strategies that we will put 
in place. Field hockey is on 
the rise and can be com- 
pared to an alternative to 
soccer. It allows the innate 
competition among people 
to come and allows for a 
team atmosphere provid- 
ing the thrill and passion 
that goes into winning.” 

The Lady Jays have the 
possibility to finish high 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference and finish with a 
winning season. With 10 
regular season games left, 
it will be a hard fight, but 
with the help of Coach 
Fraser, the Lady Jays can 
go far this season. 

The Lady Jays return to 
action on Friday as they 
take on Muhlenberg away 
in Allentown at 7 p.m. 


WANDS ee 


Womens Tennis 


se 20-2, 2014 


a oy 


| off. Now 


of time and effort just to 
be ona team. A select few 
get to start on a team, and 
some people are happy 
with just a few minutes 
of playing time, as long as 
they can get some action 
on the field. If these play- 
ers who strive and perse- 
vere with every fiber of 
their being to play just a 
small amount of time are 
happy with only getting a 
few minutes a game, then 
think of the satisfaction 
of players who secure a 
starting role. Take it one 
step further, and imagine 
that you are one of these 
starting players and that 
you could 
have an 
assist for 
your team 
and_ then 
a goal to 
top it all 


imagine 
that with 
the assist 
and goal 
you set 
the school 
record for 
all-time 
assists and 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence record for all-time 
goals scored. 

That is how Hannah 
Kronick felt this past Sat- 
urday as she had a record- 
setting day in a 3-0 win 
against opposing Wash- 
ington College. Kronick, 
a New Jersey native, looks 
to lead the Jays to both an 
NCAA and Centennial 
Conference Title in her se- 


nior year. 
The game against 
Washington College 


started in a quiet man- 
ner with the Washing- 
ton College Shorewomen 
playing a tightly packed 
defense to protect against 
the Hopkins onslaught. 
The first goal of the game 
came off of the foot of 


sophomore Meg Van de- 


Loo. Junior Alaina Ar- 


Women’s Soccer 


NANCY KIM/PHOTO STAFF Portant for 
Kronick owns the CC goal record. 


thur followed her team- 
mate up with the game's 
second goal thanks to an 
assist from senior Sydney 
Teng, 

Kronick assisted the first 
goal of the game, breaking 
the school assist record 
with a nifty backward pass 
in the 65th minute of the 
game. After the assist, she 
then notched her 72nd ca- 
reer goal in the 85th min- 
ute. The record-setting goal 
was no garbage goal either, 
as Kronick fired a shot into 
the net from 15 yards out. 
With that goal Kronick 
moved past Dickinson Col- 
lege alumna Alyssa Car- 
low to give Johns Hopkins 
another Centennial record 
to hang its hat on. 

After the game Kronick 
was ecstatic. In regards to 
the record, she said, “my 
goal was never to break re- 
cords but just to do whatev- 
er I could to help my team 
be successful. I’m definitely 
happy because it feels like 
my hard work has paid 
off.” Aside from her suc- 
cess, Kronick credited the 
team as a whole for beating 
conference 
opponent 
Washing- 
ton Col- 


said, “They 
played us 
very defen- 


it was im- 


us to use 
patience 
against them but also keep 
a sense of urgency. We had 
to deal with their defensive 
numbers, and we figured 
out how to do that in the 
second half.” 

Furthermore, Kronick 
enjoyed the time to relish 
her past feats and accom- 
plishments, but her atti- 
tude was more focused on 
the road ahead. “Moving 
forward, of course we have 
a lot to work on. We have 
had a lot of momentum re- 
cently, so it is important to 
keep that going, especially 
going into the tougher con- 
ference games.” 

Kronick and the Jays 
look to continue their 
winning streak when 


they play against the 
Muhlenberg Mules next 
Saturday at 1 p.m. on 


’ 


Homewood Field. 
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RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
A steady dose of Anderson and Roman pounded the Moravian defense. 


Football continues 
undejeated stretch 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 


Fe by The Vews- Lette 4 i 
The 14-game regular 
season winning streak 


continues as the Hopkins 
football team tacked on 
another victory against 
Moravian, last Saturday, 
33-14. The win improves 
their overall season record 
this year to 3-0, which 
includes two conference 
wins and a win against 
Susquehanna last week- 
end. The hosting Jays of- 
fense relied heavily on the 
run, using a two-headed 
monster out of the back- 
field with sophomores 
Dionisio Roman and Stu- 
art Walters getting a sig- 
nificant bulk of carries. 
The duo received a heavier 
workload with the absence 
of the injured junior Bran- 
don Cherry and combined 


eniannisiinendananndinn iy: 
oman punched in two of 


the four Hopkins rushing 

’ touchdowns and also con- 
isuted a healthy 36 yards 
in the-pass game. 

“T thought today was 
the best Dionisio has run,” 
Head Coach Jim Margraff 
said. “He ran well the first 
couple of games but today 
was special.” 

In addition to the heavy 
run game, the Jays sported 
a brilliant defensive out- 
ing that included three 
interceptions, three sacks 
and nine tackles for losses. 
The defensive momentum 
started early, forcing Mora- 

vian to punt on their first 
drive and allowing senior 
quarterback Braden An- 
derson to lead his offense 
67 yards on 13 plays that 
resulted in a Jamie Sullivan 
field goal giving the Jays 
the first points of the game. 

Moravian answered 
quickly with a couple of 
big plays from quarterback 
ike:Hayes who found re- 
( r Jalen Snyder-Scipio 
for 25 yards and was then 
able to scramble for a gain 
of 16 yards two plays later. 
Hayes capped off the drive, 
finding Snyder-Scipio in 
the back corner of the end 
zone for a six-yard score. 

However, the Grey- 
hounds did not maintain 
their lead for long, as An- 
derson once again manu- 
factured a similar drive to 
his first with 69 yards on 13 
plays, only this one ended 
with Roman punching ina 
one-yard score, furthering 
his red zone proficiency 
and tying Anderson for a 
team high fourth rushing 
touchdown. 

Now closing in on the 

d of the first quarter, the 
Hopkins defense started 
to make some big stops 

their play recognition 
pursuit were nearly 
4g. The Moravian of- 


fense struggled to string 
plays together as the ex- 
perienced defensive line 
for Hopkins put on the 
pressure play after play. 
Sophomore defensive back 
Jack Toner, who had an ex- 
cellent performance, ben- 
efited from that pressure. 
Defensive linemen, senior 
Michael Longo and fresh- 
man Lance Hammond, 
forced Hayes to force a 
pass into a tight window 
that Toner stepped in front 
of for the interception. The 
team's interception total is 
nearing the total from last 
year, and Coach Margraff 
said that “turnovers have 
definitely been an em- 
phasis this year." Hopkins 
was able to convert on the 
turnover with Roman's 
second touchdown, giving 
the Jays the lead that they 
would maintain for the 
rest of the game. 

Play got more physical 
after halftime with both 
teams fired up. For two 
drives, the respective de- 
fenses were able to stymie 
the other’s offense with 
aggressive tackling and 
some audibly impressive 
hits. Each hit gave way to 
some tremendous cheer- 
ing from both sidelines 
as well as the emotional 
home-side bleachers. Four 
personal fouls were hand- 
ed out in the midst of this 
defensive surge. Moravian 
eventually appeared to 
find an offensive rhythm, 
but it was soon silenced 
by a couple of pass break- 
ups by Toner, forcing yet 
another punt and yet an- 
other Hopkins rushing 
touchdown, this time on 
a quarterback keeper for 
Anderson. The drive was 
accentuated by a huge stiff 
arm thrown by Roman 
on a seven-yard rush that 
encapsulated the physical 
nature of the third quarter. 

-A Hopkins field goal 


‘and a touchdown later, 


the score made its way 
to 33-7 during the clos- 
ing minutes of the game, 
when Hayes and his Grey- 
hounds threatened with a 
67-yard drive that resulted 
in a short rushing TD. 
Without attempting an on- 
side kick, the Greyhounds 


turned the ball over and — 


Hopkins was able to kill a 
minute of clock time to se- 
cure the victory. 

Anderson finished his 
best passing performance 
of the season, going 25-34 
for a total of 218 yards pass- 
ing, adding 38 yards on the 
ground, while on defense, 
both Longo and Toner 
notched seven tackles. _ 

Hopkins will look to 
carry the momentum into 
next Saturday’s divisional 
matchup against an unde- 
feated Muhlenberg team. 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ERIK HENRIKSON - WATER POLO 


By JASON PLUSH 
Spt ts Editor 


In an attempt to avenge 
two tough losses against 
top-notch D-I competition, 
the Hopkins men’s water 
polo team entered this past 
weekend with a major chip 
on its shoulder. The Jays 
were set to face off against 
Princeton, ranked eighth 
in the country amongst D-I 
water polo teams, on Satur- 
day morning, followed by 
another game on Sunday 
against Buck- 
nell. Having lost each of 
their previous matches to 
these teams, the Jays were 
chomping at the bit for a 
chance to achieve redemp- 
tion after two high-intensi- 
ty matches that resulted in 
two losses. 

And _ that’s 
what they did. 

In the most spectacular 
of fashions, Hopkins up- 
set Princeton on Saturday 
by a final score of 10-9. It 
was the first time that a D- 
III team had ever defeated 
a D-I squad ranked in the 
Top 10 of the country. On 
the very next day, the Jays 
re-entered the pool and 
claimed a bit of vengeance 
against the Bison, defeat- 
ing Bucknell by a final 
score of 14-12. The under- 
dog came out victorious 
not once, but twice. 

While the overall team 
effort was prevalent and 
numerous members con- 
tributed admirably both of 
fensively and defensively, 
junior starting goaltender 


morning 


exactly 


Erik Henrikson was excel- 
lent between the pipes and 
stood out as a very» valu- 
able player, as he recorded 
the win in net against 
the Tigers and the Bison. 
In the first game against 
Princeton, Henrikson was 
a brick wall, stopping 18 
shots and adding an assist 
in the one-goal victory. The 
18 saves marked the third- 
most saves made in a game 
in Hopkins water polo 
program history. The very 
next day, Henrikson was a 
key to success again, as he 
notched nine saves against 
a stingy Bison offense. For 


his consistent and steady 
play in goal, his record- 
breaking performance 
against Princeton and his 
ability to lead the Jays, 
Henrikson 
was named 
Athlete of 
the Week by 


The News- 
Letter. 

We _ had 
the chance 


to catch up 
with the star 
goaltender 
and ask him 
a few ques- 
tions about 
the successful weekend. 


The News-Letter (NL): 
Congratulations on the 
two victories this weekend! 
What was your team’s reac- 
tion when you all realized 
that you defeated a Top 10 
Division I team, Princeton, 
on Saturday? 

Erik Henrikson (EH): 
Well to be honest, we didn’t 
really think about it too 
much. We play Princeton all 
of the time because they’re 
in our league. We played 
them two weeks before, 
and we were disappoint- 
ed by the outcome of that 
game. But it didn’t really hit 
any of us hard until we saw 
the press releases after the 


Bucknell, it would’ve ne- 
gated the victory against 
Princeton and 
hard work. It 
have shown in the stand- 


all of our 
wouldn't 


ings, and ul- 
timately, our 
goal is finish 
at the top of 
the stand- 
ings and ob- 
tain the best 
seed possible 
going _ into 
Southern 

We 
very 
motivated to 
get another 
win on Sunday, and I know 
it provided a spark for my- 
self and for the team. 


playoffs. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Henrikson thwarted the Tigers. 


were 


NL: You joined an elite 
list of players by record- 
ing 18 saves on Saturday. 
What does it mean to you 
to make your mark in Hop- 
kins water polo history? 

EH: It’s pretty amazing 
to be recognized to have 
made the third-most saves 
ina single game, but | attri- 
bute my success on Sunday 
to the very strong defense 
in front of me. We played 
solidly in our end of the 
pool, and the defense made 
it difficult for Princeton to 
get quality scoring chanc- 
es. I'm very lucky to have. 


game. It’s a strong 
really cool group of 
that we ac- defenders 
complished VITAL working 
our goal, STATISTI (C S in front 
and it’s a of me in 
ere ae Name: Erik Henrikson goal. 
ee Year: Junior NPR 
Sport: Water Polo Obvious- 
NL: In ]j Major: Public Health Studies |] ly, taking 
addition, |} Hometown: Laguna Beach, Calf|] the origi- 
the team |} High School: Laguna Beach |} nal loss to 
defeated Princeton 
Bucknell a couple 
on Sunday. of weeks 


How meaningful was it to 
pick up two key victories? 
EH: The Princeton game 
was a really huge win for us 
because they’re at the top of 
our division and it was crit- 
ical for us to win. However, 
the game against Bucknell 
was even more important 
because if we had lost to 


ago was difficult. What did 
you improve on to be more 
prepared for their offense 
in the game on Saturday? 
EH: During the first 
game against Princeton, I 
thought we played really 
well overall. We had excel- 
lent communication on the 
defensive end of the ball. 


Our defenders took away 
a lot of ball-side drives and 
allowed me to focus on the 
key shots. Unfortunately, 
the first game didn’t end 
in our favor. However, in 
the second game, we im- 
proved on the offensive 
side of the pool and capital- 
ized on more of our shots. 
Additionally, we had home 
pool advantage. Our pool 
is on the smaller side and 
we utilize that by keeping 
the game fast-paced. Princ- 
eton attempted to slow the 
game down, but we were 
able to neutralize their of- 
fense by keeping them to 
the outside. We guarded 
well, executed well and as 
a result, I put in my best 
game of the season so far 
because of the great sup- 
port from my teammates. 


NL: Which teams do you 
foresee being the toughest 
opponents for the remain- 
der of the season? 

EH: Our toughest com- 
petition will probably be 
Whittier College. They’re a 
solid team, and we've never 
played them before so it 
will be a tough adjustment. 
Claremont McKenna will 
also be a difficult test, as 
we always seem to trip up 
against them. These are the 
two games that I'll be focus- 
ing on in the coming weeks. 
However, it’s critical that 
we continue to win games 
in our league, so our match- 
ups against Navy and GW 
will also be important. 


NL: Thanks for talking 
with us, Erik! Best of luck 
in the rest of the season. 

EH: My pleasure! 


Thanks so much. 
Henrikson and _ his 
teammates will utilize 


the time off this upcom- 
ing weekend to prepare 
for rigorous competition 
when the team travels out 
to California on Oct. 3. The 
official schedule for the 
tournament has yet to be 
determined, but the Jays 
are confident in their abil- 
ity to reach the champion- 
ship. 


Yokoyama shines at Elizabethtown Classic 


By NICK 
RAMANATHAN 
For Zhe News-Letter 

As a result of an aston- 
ishing display of skill and 
sportsmanship this past 
weekend, the Hopkins 
women’s volleyball team 
won all four of their match- 
es and was crowned tour- 


nament champions of the 


which were split between 
freshman Kristi Rhead and 
sophomore Ally Hirsch 
and 38 assists, all of which 
came from Rhead and ju- 
nior Carolyn Zin. The Lady 
Jays served a combined 10 


_aces and held York College 


to only one. Senior Anne 
Cohen and freshman Erica 
Johnston led the team de- 


and Zin again combined 
for 38 assists. Defensive- 
ly, the team saw a well- 
rounded performance 
with Cohen, sophomore 
Stephanie Yokoyama and 
Johnston tallying 13, 12 
and 11 digs, respectively. 
On Saturday, the team 
continued their outstand- 
ing performance, beating 


Days Inn Lebanon 
Blue Jay Valley Col- 
Classic in lege 3-1. 
Elizabeth- Hirsch and 
town, Pa. freshman 
The Liz Wuer- 
winning stle tallied 
streak be- 10 kills 
gan Friday apiece, and 
afternoon Cox and 
as the Lady Johnston 
Jays defeat- scored 
ed the York seven 
College kills each. 
Spartans Rhead and 
3-1. After a NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF freshman 
strong first The Lady Jays put together their first winning streak of the season. naereze 
set that Visagie 
ended in the Lady Jays pre-  fensively with 11 and 10 rounded out the scoring 
vailing 25-17, the Spartans _ digs, respectively. with four kills each. On top 
came back, hitting 423 and In their second game of — of her offensive contribu- 
winning the second set — the day, the Lady Jays pre- _ tion, Johnston led the team 
18-25. However, the Lady vailed over SUNY Stony defensively with 20 digs. 
Jays ultimately triumphed, Brook, winning 25-21, 25-8 The team asa whole served 
winning both the third and 25-21. Junior Ali Cox 15 aces, as opposed to only 
and fourth sets 25-15. The led the team in scoring 5 from Lebanon Valley Col- 


team totaled 46 kills, 22 of 
r 


with 12 kills, while Rhead 


’ 


_ lege. The Lady Jays won 


with set scores of 25-23, 25- 
18, 23-25 and 25-21. 

In their final match of 
the tournament, Hopkins 
finished strong against the 
Elizabethtown Blue Jays, 
the tournament hosts, win- 
ning in straight sets with 
scores of 25-22, 25-10 and 
25-20. Johnston carried the 
team with nine kills, five 
service aces, six digs and 
a block assist. Visagie re- 
corded seven kills and Co- 
hen recorded 10 digs. 

With an impressive total 

of 25 kills, 12 service aces 
and 47 digs over the course 
of the four matches, John- 
ston was named tourna- 
ment MVP. Yokoyama was 
named to the all-tourna- 
ment team after a weekend 
performance that included 
five service aces and 27 digs. 
The four victories add to a 
win against Susquehanna 
last Wednesday for a five- 
game winning streak and 
a bright turnaround for the 
Lady Jays, who lost three of 
their four games in a tour- 
nament last weekend. Their 
overall record now stands 
at an even 8-8, and they will 
be looking to continue their 
streak and turn the season 
into a winning one. 
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Dip You CALENDAR 
KNow? FRIDAY 
Cross Country @ BC Invitational, 3:30 
Senior striker Hannah Kronick p.m. 


took over first overall in 
career goals scored in 
Centennial Conference history. 


SATURDAY 


Women’s Soccer vs. Muhlenberg, 1 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer vs. Swarthmore, 4:30 p.m. 


hao claims first place 
al ITA SE Regionals | 


By SI YEON LEE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
tennis team played in the 
ITA Southeast Regional 
this weekend and had 
historic success. The Lady 
Jays, who had never won 
more than three draws 
in a regional champion- 
ship, were able to win 
five draws, including the 
championship 
draw. 

In the championship 
singles draw, sophomore 
Ashnaa Rao, seeded sev- 
enth, carried herself to the 
title to become the first 
ITA Southeast Regional 
Champion in Hopkins 
history. Rao was domi- 
nant in her performance, 


singles 


losing just one set in all 
her six matches. 

“My only strategy en- 
tering the 
was to stick to playing the 
way I know I am capable 
of and staying true to my 
game style,” Rao said. 

Freshman Megumi 
Chen and senior Elaine 
Baik both made it to 
the quarterfinals before 
taking tough defeats. 
In Baik’s quarterfinals 
match, the body fa- 
tigue from her previous 
matches had caught up 
to her, but even in defeat, 
she maintained her posi- 
tive attitude that brought 
her the success in the 
tournament. 

“Since I am a senior 
and it was my last ITA 
tournament, I really just 
brought the mentality, 
from beginning to end, 
that I was going to be pos- 
itive and never give up,” 
Baik said. 

In the finals match, 
Rao faced teammate 
sophomore Jody Law. Rao 
managed to defeat Law 
6-2, 6-2. 

“She is not an easy op- 
ponent to face,” Rao said. 
“She is very consistent 
and has a strong head 
and heart, but I just stuck 
to my game, staying ag- 
gressive throughout the 
match and managed to 
pull it out.” 

Not only did Law play 
in the main singles draw 
as an unseeded player, 
but she also won the Blue 
1 doubles draw with ju- 
nior Olivia Kasten. After 
cruising to the finals, the 
Hopkins duo managed 
to come out on top from 
a tough match, winning 
9-8 (2). 

Law and Kasten main- 
tain a great friendship 
off the court, which gives 


tournament 


them during 
the matches as well. Ac- 
cording to Kasten, their 
communication is one of 
their greatest strengths 
as a duo. 

“T think my net game 
and = Jody’s_ ~— ground 
strokes really proved to 
be a defining factor in our 
execution and acted as a 
steady platform for us to 
build our game off of,” 
Kasten said. 

In the Blue 1 singles 
draw, sophomore Sa- 
vannah de Montesquiou 
coasted all the way to the 
title, giving up ten games 
in her three matches. De 
Montesquiou won two 
titles this tournament, 
also winning the Blue 2 
doubles draw with senior 
Shannon Libaw. With de 
Montesquiou’s skills on 
the net and Libaw’s base- 
the duo was 
able to go all the way to 
the title without a major 
threat. 

“Our opponents were 
solid,” Libaw said. “They 
gave us a tough time be- 
cause they were really 
consistent and» made us 
work for every point. In 
terms of playing them, 
our strategy was just to 
play our games and just 
try to be aggressive with- 
out over hitting.” 

In the Blue 2 singles 


an edge 


line game, 


draw, Lady Jay sopho- | 


mores Mikey Bar- 
thelmass and Anna 
Kankanala found them- 
selves in the finals, in 
which Barthelmass pre- 
vailed by a tight score of 
4-6, 6-0, 10-2. 

“My game plan was to 
be patient and attack the 
opponent’s backhand 
until I get the perfect 
shot to put away,” Bar- 
thelmass said. 

With the end of the 
ITA Championship, the 
fall season for the wom- 
en’s tennis team is offi- 
cially over. The ITA tour- 
nament is played over 
three days, in which the 
players are bound to go 
through much fatigue, 
both physically and 
mentally. The Lady Jays 
showed their persever- 
ance in their historic five 
draw wins. There were 
also two all-Hopkins fi- 
nals for the first time in 
program history. 


“The entire Hop- 
kins tennis team did 
spectacular[ly],” Baik 


said. “I am so proud of ev- 
eryone that competed in 
the tournament and for- 
tunate to have such sup- 
portive teammates.” 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Rao earned All- American honors after winning the singles bracket. 
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Quadruple trouble: 


Field Hockey: 


Woodrow seals victory 


Senior co-captain Lucy 
Woodrow generated the 
only offense of the double- 
overtime game, scoring 
19 minutes into the extra 
time frame and snaring a 
Hopkins win. Page B10 


hee opponents en route to a nich deserved first place fice The team will took @ to ca Ty tl 
momentum into the heart of Centennial Conference play. See Page B11 for more details. ~ 


Athlete of the Week: 
Erik Henrikson 


After recording 18 saves 
against Princeton and lead- 
ing the water polo team to 
two crucial victories, ju- 


nior goalie Erik Henrikson | 


received the Athlete of the 
Week honors. Page B11 


lady Jays take four 


Football: 
Roman scores twice 


The Jays utilized the 
running game this past 
Saturday against Moravian 
as sophomore — running 
back Dionisio Roman 
rushed for 42 yards and two 
touchdowns. 


Page BIT 


blue Jays best -I foes Princeton, Bucknell 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water 
polo team made history 
on Saturday when it beat 
eighth-ranked Princeton 
10-9. Never before has a 
D-III team defeated a top 
10 CWPA school. Princ- 
eton suffered its first loss 
of the season, moving to 
6-1. 

The game was close 
the entire way, and the 
crowd at the Newton 
White Athletic Center 
was loud during the 
entire game. Freshman 
driver Jono Gillette and 
senior captain Johnny 


Beal scored crucial goals. 


late in the fourth quarter 
to help the Jays retake 
the lead, but Princeton’s 
Connor McGoldrick 
scored with just 1:28 
remaining to retie the 
game. 

Beal was the hero for 
the Jays, scoring the final 
goal of the game with 48 
seconds left to play. Ju- 
nior utility Garrett Da- 
vidson fed Beal up high, 
who then fired home his 
third goal of the game 
after a convincing pump 
fake. The Jays got a cru- 
cial stop on Princeton’s 
next possession and 
were able to run out the 
clock to seal the victory. 

Beal and junior driver 
Langdon Froomer fin- 
ished with three goals 
apiece, while senior util- 
ity Wes Hopkins and 
Gillette each finished 
with two. Davidson and 
Hopkins each dished 
out two assists as well. 


Junior goalie Erik Hen- 
rikson finished with a 
career-high of 18 saves, 
the third most in school 
history. 

According to Henrik- 
son, the Jays were very 
thankful for their crowd 
support. 

“I think the key to our 
close games was the sup- 


to secure the victory for 
the Jays. Hopkins ended 
up cruising to a 14-12 vic- 
tory after leading com- 
fortably for most of the 
fourth quarter. 

Hopkins paved the way 
with a season-high of five 
goals, and Froomer con- 
tributed six total points 
while Davidson fired a hat 


MANYU SHARMA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Co-captains Wes Hopkins and Johnny Beal led the Jays in goals. 


port of our fans,” Henrik- 
son said. “We got fired up 
from the friends and fam- 
ily who came out and got 
rowdy.” 

The Jays faced another 
tough test the next day 
against visiting Bucknell. 
Hopkins came out a bit 
sluggishly, and the Bi- 
son took a commanding 
7-4 lead at the half. Rein- 
vigorated, the Jays scored 
three unanswered goals 
to start the second half, 
tying the match. Staked 
to a 10-9 lead entering the 
fourth quarter, Henrik- 
son made some big plays 
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trick. Henrikson followed 
up his elite performance 
on Saturday by finishing 
with nine saves to earn the 
win. Bucknell had not al- 
lowed 14 goals since Oct. 
27 of last year. , 

The Jays certainly 
were proud of their big 
weekend, which _ set 
them up nicely for the 
rest of the season. Their 
third straight victory 
takes them to 5-3 over- 
all and 2-2 in the CWPA 
Southern Division, while 
Bucknell fell to 2-2 in the 
league and 4-5 on the 
season. 
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“Being the first D-III 
team to beat a top 10 D-I 
team says a lot about our 
team,” Beal said. “We 
don’t care who the oth- 
er team is. If we get in 
there and just play our 
game, we will be suc- 
cessful.” 

However, Froomer ex- 
plained that the Jays will 
not be getting complacent. 

“Yes, it was a big 
game, but we still have 
a lot of work to do,” 
Froomer said. “It puts us 
in a good position in our 
league. Now, we have 
to focus on going out to 
California and defend- 
ing our uy Ill ate om 
last year.” ; 

After a busy eek: 
end, Hopkins will re- 
frain from competing 
for the rest of the month 
but will return to action 
in Claremont, Calif. the 
weekend of Oct. 3 at the 
Gary Troyer Memorial 
Tournament. ; 

On the heels of the 
two victories, Henrikson 
is optimistic about the 
team’s playoff hopes. 

“Come playoff time, 
we will have to be at the 
top of our division to 
have the best matchups 
at Southern,” Henrikson 
said. “If we win our first 
two games at Southern, 
we will qualify for the 
Eastern Championship, 
which is our overall goal 

for the whole season. If 
we get a good seed at 
that championship, we 
have the potential to 
play-in to a D-I semifinal 
matchup, which would 
be awesome.” 
r] 


